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NEWS OF __ THE WEEK. 


HERE are this week two so a of war news of great im- 
portance. The first is that on Sunday last a special 
train under a flag of truce passed through Pretoria conveying 
the Executive Government of the Transvaalers to Kroonsiad, 
in order that they might confer with Mr. Steyn and the 
Executive Government acknowledged by the Free Staters. 
Loavé was no doubt granted by our Government on their 
being informed that the Boers desired to meet and discuss 
the question of offering their submission on terms, and so 
putting anend to the war. We have dealt with the whole 
question elsewhere, and will only say here that the latest 
telegrams received on Friday seem to indicate that there 
is a very real prospect of definite results being achieved, 
and that the Boers are in earnest in regard to the 
negotiations. While these hopeful preliminaries to the 
discussion of terms were proceeding we are glad to be 
able to record that Lord Kitchener carried out a big “drive” 
directed against Delarey, which resulted in the capture of five 
guns and nearly two hundred prisoners. The striking feature 
of the movement was the fact that a mobility was 
achieved equal to, or indeed greater than, that ofthe Boers. The 
columns moved eighty miles in twenty-four hours. But then, 
as Lord Kitchener naively records, they moved without guns 
or impediment of any kind, and the whole force was mounted. 
We are delighted to think that the great discovery has been 
made that columns without guns, ox-waggons, and “ tramp- 
ing” infantry can really move as fast as the Boers. Thatisa 
discovery which may end the war, even if the Boers do not 
voluntarily surrender. 








Mr. Rhodes, we regret to record, died at Cape Town on 
Wednesday, but we are glad to think that his sufferings at the 
end were not great, and that he passed away calmly and with- 
out pain. It would be wrong for us to write as if Mr. Rhodes’s 
death had changed, or could change, our view of the nature of 
his influence on the Empire. It would be equally wrong for 
us to write of him at this moment with anything approaching 
harshness, or even without sympathy, for we firmly believe that 
the kindly maxim, to speak no evil of the newly dead, is one 
which should be honoured and observed. We have therefore 
placed the writing of an obituary article on Mr. Rhodes in 
the hands of one possessed of a wide knowledge of South 
African history, but one who, though recognising his faults, 
has been able conscientiously to. speak of Mr. Rhodes with 
the sympathy which it is fitting should be shown beside an 
unclosed grave. The article, though we cannot agree with it 
in certain points, is one which we are proud to publish in our 
columns, both for its great ability and for its moderate 
and statesmanlike tone. For ourselves, we will only say that 
we believe Mr. Rhodes was altogether sincere in his desire to 





help the Empire, and that personally he was free from any 
taint of pecuniary corruption and from all desire to enrich 
himself at the expense of, or to the detriment of, the 
State. We may add that we most sincerely wish he could 
have lived to see peace restored to South Africa. His death 
at this moment has a pathos which must touch all hearts,—~ 
and ours not less than others. 


The proposal to extend the duration of French Parliaments 
from four years to six has failed. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
after discussion with a Committee of the Senate, promised to 
withdraw it, saying that although in bis judgment it would 
be beneficial, he saw that it would require more consideration 
than an expiring Parliament could givetoit. This declaration 
becoming known to the Chamber, which had voted for the 
proposal, a discussion was demanded, but on a division it was 
indefinitely postponed. The reform is therefore shelved. As 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau was sincere in his support and the 
Chamber quite favourable, it is probable that the hostile in- 
fluence was opinion among the electors, who are unwilling to 
find their power over their representatives diminished. They 
think that if stability is desired they can secure it as well as 
the Deputies can, and are not so shocked by the “ courting of 
constituencies” which marks the last year of any Parliament 
as conservative statesmen are. To us the single grave objec- 
tion to the measure seems to be that it is directly opposed to 
the language of the Constitution, and ought, therefore, only 
to have been passed by the whole Assembly sitting together 
to vote a Constitutional change. 


Count von Biilow and Signor Prinetti, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, are to meet this week and make final arrangements 
for the renewal of the Triple Alliance, which expires early 
next year. No doubt seems to be felt that it will be renewed, 
as Italy cannot place herself at the mercy of France; but the 
Italian Cabinet is very anxious that the agricultural products 
of the Peninsula should not be kept out of Germany, and as 
the German Chancellor has to conciliate the Agrarians, some 
delicate negotiation is indispensable. The German Court 
does not perhaps rate the assistance which Italy could give it 
in war very highly; but the Austrian statesmen are most 
anxious to be exempted from any danger of an Italian attack, 
and thus enabled to throw their whole military strength 
towards the East. This will be the more necessary if, as is 
believed in well-informed quarters, the German plan of cam- 
paign, should it ever begin, is to hurl back France by an 
invasion, but to maintain with Austrian help a defensive war 
against Russia on the line of the Vistula. Even if Napoleon's 
campaign were not an historical warning, an invasion of Russia 
is obviously a most hopeless task. 





Some interest has been excited this week by the struggle, 
or “war,” between the American Tobacco Trust and the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, a rival British combination, 
for the control of all retail distributors of the plant. The 
Imperial offered the retailers a bonus for their adhesion, 
promising to divide among them a sum of £50,000 a year. 
That seems a large offer, but it was immediately capped by 
the Americans, who offered £200,000 and all their profits for 
four years. This, they doubtless thought, must “fetch” the 
distributors; but the speculators had mistaken British 
character. The retailers almost unanimously preferred 
their own ways and an open market, and through their 
Associations rejected both offers. They “wished to be 
neutral, and would listen to nothing,” many of them said, 
except a guarantee of 25 per cent. upon all tobacco 
they sold, an arrangement which would involve audit- 
ing on an unprecedented scale. The Americans must 
therefore change their plan of attack, 
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The penalties inflicted on Russian students and workmen 
for their recent demonstrations in the streets have been even 
more widespread than we last week imagined. The Govern- 
ment has at last alluded to the movements in the Official 
Messenger of St. Petersburg, and declares them to have been 
distinctly revolutionary. It affirms that the students had 
opened relations with revolutionary societies, and had per- 
ceived that “an obvious means of furthering their objects 
was to organise street demonstrations,’—a very curious 
remark, intended, we fancy, as a menace. The Messenger 
admits that in Moscow alone ninety-five students have been 
sent to Kastern Siberia for periods of from two to five years, 
and five hundred and sixty-seven to terms of imprisonment, 
usually in Archangel, of from three to six months. Reading 
this announcement by the light of the news from St. Peters- 
burg, Kieff, Odessa, and other places, we should say that at 
least two thousand students have been imprisoned or banished 
to icy regions for a term of years. The Government, in fact, 
is fighting the educated class, and, as we pointed out last 
week, while the soldiers obey it must inevitably win. 


From May 20th the position of Cuba will be unique among 
the States of the world. The island will be nominally inde- 
pendent, the United States withdrawing its troops and 
officials, and Sefor Palma, the elected President, being left in 
possession of full executive authority. At the same time, the 
islanders are not independent, for they are bound to submit 
all treaties with foreign States to Washington; and a tariff 
directed against the States would be considered “unfriendly ” 
in the technical sense. ‘The general opinion in America seems 
to be that the islanders will very speedily ask admission into 
the Union as one State or two States; but that is less certain 
than Americans think. The antipathy between Spaniards 
and Anglo-Saxons is to a certain extent instinctive, and it 
will be fostered by the priests, and by the fear which all half- 
breeds entertain of American exclusiveness as regards colour. 
We should say that Cuba would for many years, at all events, 
occupy the usual position of a South American State, protected 
by the Monroe doctrine but uncontrolled by Northern 
influence, and liable to fierce internal revolutions. 


M. Delcassé has published a Yellow-book containing the 
despatches, or part of them, upon the Turkish question of last 
autumn. The drift of their contents is already accurately 
known, but they prove very clearly two points upon which 
there was some doubt. One is that the French Government 
distinctly threatened the Sultan that unless he yielded they 
would retain Mitylene; and another is that the Russian 
Government throughout supported that of France. It would 
geem, moreover, that the rupture, though it may have been 
suggested by M. Constans, was in the end carried out under 
instructions which originated in Paris. M. Delcassé, in short, 
was determined to show that his policy was resolute. The 
British Government did not oppose the occupation of 
Mitylene, though its tone was formal, Lord Lansdowne only 
“taking note” of the announcement, and hoping that “the 
difficulties would receive a prompt solution.” The French 
Ministry, in fact, availed themselves of a rather feeble en- 
deavour on the part of the Porte to evade payment of just 
debts to revive their own prestige in Eastern Europe. In 
this effort, under the protection of the Czar, who had just 
paid his visit to Fontainebleau, they succeeded, with the best 
influence on the electoral mind. 


Rumours, which are, however, as yet only rumours, are 
still favourable to the rebels in South China. It is stated 
positively that twenty thousand regular soldiers, lately under 
the command of General Su, have deserted his army and 
joined the force levied by Tung-Ming, the leader of the insur- 
rection. Reinforcements have been demanded from Canton; 
but the Viceroy declares that, having regard to the attitude 
of the great city, he cannot deplete his force further, and he 
has asked assistance from Chih-li, where, however, the drilled 
troops raised by the Viceroy are already fully occupied. They 
are said not to exceed sixty thousand in number, and are 
required for the protection of the Court and the punishment 
of the brigands or insurgents who are showing themselves at 
different points in the North. This news would indicate a 


siderable extent isolated, and that the movements sé 
masses in China, whether insurgent or loyal, are so singularly 
slow. The former are badly armed, they are rather brigandg 
than soldiers, and every city proves a formidable obstacle, ]f 
however, Canton is at last threatened, the Government must 
apply for European aid, and the whole Chinese question wij] 
be reopened in a formidable way. France looks upon Southern 
China as her reversion. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Balfour intro. 
duced the new Education Bill in a speech which professed to 
deal with the general principles rather than with the details of 
the measure. These principles—which, however,do not apply 
to London, for the capital is left out of the Bill altogether and 
reserved for special treatment next year—are: (1) to establish 
a new local education authority for technical, secondary, and 
primary education; (2) to assure to the voluntary schools 
their necessary and inevitable place in the scheme of national 
education; (3) to eliminate as far as possible denominational 
squabbles from local and municipal affairs; (4) to give the 
local education authority the disposal of all the educational 
skill to be found within its area. We think that any fair. 
minded person will agree that the provisions of the Bill very 
fairly carry out the principles here laid down. It provides, 
that is, the machinery required to make these principles 
operative. 


The new education authorities primarily contemplated by the 
Bill are the County Councils and the Councils of the county 
boroughs,—z.c., of the absolutely autonomous and extra-shiral 
boroughs. They will work through a Committee or Com. 
mittees, which will in the first place be formed by a scheme 
to ke submitted to and approved by the central Educa. 
tion Office. The only statutory obligation is that a 
majority of the members must be appointed by the Council. 
That is, the schemes might, and probably will, desire 
certain institutions and bodies to nominate members to sit 
on the Committee, but those members who are named by 
external bodies must never constitute a majority. But 
though primarily the County Councils and County 
Borough Councils” are to be the supreme education 
authority, any borough of over ten thousand inhabitants, 
and any urban district of over twenty thousand inhabitants, 
may, if it chooses, elect to be the supreme authority for educa- 
tion, secondary and primary, as it is now for technical 
education. In other words, these small-town communities 
may, if they like, put themselves into the position of county 
boroughs for the purposes of the Act. At the same time, no 
County Council or Borough Council can be compelled to 
put the Act into operation. As far as primary education is 
concerned, the Act will be optional, and the Councils may, 
if they like, leave the School Boards as they are. Wales also 
may, if it chooses, remain outside the Ae. As to the volun- 
tary schools, the rating authority which has become the 
education authority—z.e., the Councils—will have complete 
control over them as regards the secular education given 
within their walls. Those who own and now carry on the 
voluntary schools will continue to own them and repair 
them, but the maintenance of secular education will be 
paid for by the Councils. When new schools are wanted, 
if they are provided by w denomination, they will be de- 
nominational schools; if by the rating authority, they will be 
undenominational. 


Mr. Balfour, in recommending his scheme, defended it 
mainly on the grounds that it would improve our national 
system of education and yet not prove unfair to the voluntary 
schools, though he admitted that it might make the total 
rating burden higher. It would also, he believed, do away 
with the grievance felt by the Nonconformists in places where 
at present only one school exists, and that a Church-school. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who followed Mr. Balfour, 
very naturally refused to commit himself in regard to the Bill 
till he had had an opportunity of studying its provisions. 
Speaking broadly, however, the Bill was well received. Sir 
Richard Jebb, who is not only a real authority on educational 
questions but also a man of eminently sane and moderate 
views, defended the Bill, except as regards its permissive 
character, in a most able and convincing speech. Dr. 
Macnamara, the well-known authority on the other side, was by 





most serious situation were it not that the South is to a con- 
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no means as fierce against the Bill as it might have been sup- 
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found he would be, but he also denounced the permissive 
clauses. Ultimately the Bill was read a first time by a 
majority of 153 (176 to 23). 

We have dealt with the Bill at length elsewhere, and will 
only say here that we regard it on the whole as likely to 
settle a vexed question in a way which will not only help the 
cause of national education and prevent a great waste of 





energy, but will also provide a fair compromise in regard to 
the claims of the voluntary schools. We entirely approve of | 
the decision to leave London over till next year as an | 
exceptional case, but we think it will be wiser to drop the | 
permissive clauses and make the Bill imperative, although | 
we realise the difficulties of the Government in regard | 
to certain of the great School Boards, which have done excel- 
lent work. We also hold that it would be better not to let 
the towns of over ten thousand and the urban districts of 
over twenty thousand have the option of standing outside 
the county system for primary education. We would make 
the County Councils and County Borough Councils the sole 
education authorities. 


The Irish Land Purchase Acts Amendment Bill passed its 
first reading on Tuesday. Mr. Wyndham, in introducing the 
Bill, began by justifying the need for fresh legislation. The 
rent-fixing Act of 1881 had not, he thought, had the effect 
anticipated by its authors. Out of 336,000 rents brought into 
Court, 240,708 had been fixed, and against these rents there 
had been 73,756 appeals. Litigation was increasing; there 
were 13,000 appeals outstanding, and the number of appeals 
became yearly greater than the number disposed of. As to 
State-aided purchase, he showed that the number of applica- 
tions for advances under the Purchase Acts had fallen from 
8,000 four years ago to 3,000 last year, and claimed that this 
meant that we were getting to the end of the landlords pre- 
pared to sell under the conditions of the existing law. The 
main idea of the Bill before the House, which must be regarded 
as an organic whole, was an atiempt “ to shift the weight off 
the rent-fixing leg and to put it on the purchasing leg.” 

Mr. Wyndham stated as first and most important of the pro- 
visions of the Bill that “within certain limits and under 
certain conditions the Government is prepared throughout 
Treland to take over the whole or as much of his estate as an 
owner wishes to sell,” to effect any improvements, amalgama- 
tions, or enlargements necessary, and to resell to tenants. A 
landlord may apply to the Land Commission for an estimate 
at which a sale would be sanctioned. If he is satisfied, next 
there has to be obtained the assent of three-fourths of the 
tenants to purchase their holdings, the estate eventually 
becoming vested in the Commission. Further, in order that 
landlords may be induced to live on their demesnes, they are 
to be allowed to buy back a part of their land. As to the 
proving of title, henceforward the landlord who has for six 
years been in receipt of rents may by that title alone sell to 
the Land Commission, while immediately upon signing the 
purchase agreement he will receive 4 per cent. on the agreed 
price. The Bill provides various other inducements to pur- 
chase, one important provision being that an application from 
either landlord or tenant for a fair rent may be met by the 
other party by a proposal for sale. Wecannot go into details, 
but complicated as the new provisions are, they appear likely 
to simplify the machinery of purchase. The Bill as a whole 
was well received on both sides of the House. 


Englishmen read the appreciation of their attitude in South 
Africa just published in a semi-official paper by the Hun- 
garian author, M. Andreas von Kosma, as a pleasant compli- 
ment; but it is something more than that. M. von Kosma 
expresses with force a feeling which we believe to be nearly 
universal on the Continent, and which has direct political 
consequences. He does not like England, and he does like 
the Boers; but what strikes him is the dignity with which 
Great Britain bears all reverses. The British temper recalls 
that of the Romans. It is, we believe, true that this impres- 
sion is not confined to authors, but extends to statesmen of 
the first class, who draw from it the deduction that a war with 
this country is not to be lightly undertaken. No one can 
guess how long it would last, or at wbat point the British 





would offer or accept terms of peace. 





A Committee has been appointed to inquire into the 
regimental canteen question, with Lord Grey as chairman, 
The composition of the Committee seems to us a very sound one, 
though we notice that a correspondent of the Times objects to 
the members on the ground that several of them—like Lord 
Grey—are known to be in favour of, and have an intimate 
knowledge of, co-operation generally. Instead of  thig 
being an objection, it seems to us most important 
that the members of the Committee should know 
something about the principles of true co-operation. 
The “man in the club's” ideas of co-operation are 
bounded as a rule by the Army and Navy Stores. But that 
excellent institution is simply a company trading on a 
special system, and is in no real sense a co-operative body. 
The Committee, among other things, will have to con- 
sider the possibility of the application of the Rochdale 
co-operative system to the Army, and to do this properly 
it is essential that they should at any rate know what that 
system is. For oursel ves, we sincerely trust the Committee 
will be able to recommend some scheme for applying that 
system to the canteens, 





The Vienna correspondent of the Times calls attention to a 
most outspoken address recently delivered by Dr. Leopold 
Wahrmund, Professor of Canonical Law at the Innsbruck 
University. The Professor, though apparently a sincere 
Catholic who has repeatedly defended the Church, protested 
warmly against the subjection to the Papacy advocated by the 
Ultramontane party in Austria. He declared that such 
teaching was fatal to secular authority, and would end in 
Catholicism becoming the creed only of peasants, as paganism 
had become in the later days of the Roman Empire. The 
‘Ultramontanes were destroying the vitality of the 
Catholic Church.” The speech gave great offence to 
the Clerical party, and the Minister of Education was 
interpellated about it, but he only replied that while 
he feared that such speeches amounted to political demon- 
strations, and were therefore objectionable, he could not 
prohibit them, but must leave it to the Professors themselves 
to avoid disturbing the peace of the Universities. It seems 
evident that in Austria the cultivated Catholics, who have 
hitherto silently supported the Ultramontanes, have been 
irritated by recent aggressions into audible protests. Un- 
fortunately, the cultivated Catholics do not count heavily 
at the polling-booths. 


One of the most startling, and to thousands of patriotic 
Englishmen one of the most deplorable, results of the 
alliance between the Liberal party and the Irish has been 
the unchecked defamation of Cromwell. How far this process of 
defamation has gone may be judged from the fact that Sir 
William Butler, the very ablesoldier who is the special protégé 
of the Liberal Press, on Monday delivered a lecture on 
Cromwell at the Society of Arts which for its violence, 
its unfairness, and its arrogant ignorance is almost without 
parallel in the history of anti-Cromwellian vituperation. Sir 
William Butler seems to have raked into the dunghill of 
what Carlyle called “Carion Heath”-—Cromwell’s Royalist 
biographer—for every false and silly story that could be 
used against the great man who is the object of his rancour. 
It is an ominous fact that the Liberal party as a whole—of 
course there are exceptions—has lost its old faith in Cromwell, 
and so its Englishry—for Cromwell was the greatest and most 
typical of Englishmen, as well as the first and greatest of 
Unionists and Imperialists—and allows abuse of Cromwell 
to go without protest. That Sir William Butler is known to 
be an Irishman, and is believed—for all we know, however, quite 
erroneously—to be a Pro-Boer, will, we fear, be considered to 
give him license to trample roughshod on what used to be 
considered the most cherished beliefs of English Liberals. 


On Wednesday was published a correspondence between 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Redvers Buller in regard to the Spion 
Kop despatches. If we dealt in detail with the corresponc- 
ence we should be obliged to say hard things of Sir Redvery 
Buller, and this we greatly wish to avoid. We will only 
say, then, that in our opinion the whole of the despatches 
should now be published. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Thursday 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


HE news that the Executive Government acknow- 
ledged by the Transvaalers still in the field have 
passed through Pretoria in a British train under a British 
flag of truce in order to enter the Orange River Colony and 
confer with the Executive of the Free Staters has been very 
generally taken to indicate that the Boers are preparing 
to make definite overtures of peace. If they do, 
what answer should we give them? In our opinion, the 
only answer that can be given is—complete surrender and 
acquiescence in British rule. That is, the Boers must be 
treated not as conquered foreigners, but as men who have 
been in revolt, but men, of course, entitled to the rights 
of belligerents. In fact, they must be regarded as the 
Southerners were regarded by the North at the end of the 
Civil War,—i.e., as men who, though beaten, will become 
British citizens, and alongside of whom the loyal British 
already in South Africa and the new British who will come 
there in the future will have to live. In other words, there 
must, on the one hand, be no making of terms which will 
set up even in the remotest and smallest degree an imperium 
in imperio in South Africa; and, on the other hand, no 
unnecessary harshness which will make the future difficult 
instead of easy. But though this full surrender and 
acquiescence, tempered by as much mercy and kindliness 
as is safe and reasonable, must be the principle of 
action, there is no reason why the feelings of the 
Boers who will propose the terms of peace, or rather of 
surrender, should not be respected. We would, that 
is, do all that we possibly can to “save the face” of the 
Boer leaders in the field. Aslong as nothing substantial 
in principle is sacrificed we would make submission as 
easy and as little painful as possible. When Grant nego- 
tiated General Lee’s surrender he took the greatest trouble 
to avoid humiliating his foe, and in order to avoid hurting 
General Lee’s feelings by asking for his sword, he added 
at the end of the terms that all officers were to retain their 
side-arms. That is an illustration of the temper in which 
the negotiations should be approached. But though every- 
thing possible should be done to “save the face” of the 
Boers, there must not, as we have said above, be any 
making of terms which will give the Boers, or any portion 
of them, at any future date the power of pointing to a 
treaty and declaring that it has been violated by the 
British Government. Whatever terms are made must be 
in the nature of a grant by the British Government, and 
not of a contract, and care must be taken that the 
British Government—or, say, the King in Council—shall 
be the final interpreters of the terms granted should any 
dispute arise as to their meaning. 


We take it that the matters upon which the Boers will 
try to concentrate their efforts in the matter of terms will 
besix. First they willwant some concession in regard to the 
Banishment Proclamation. Here we shall not attempt to 
advise theGovernment. They, and theyalone, know the facts 
upon which the decision must rest. But we may venture to 
express the strong hope that the Cabinet will find it possible 
to relax the Proclamation, at least in some degree. To say 
this is not to condemn the Proclamation. It may indeed 
prove extremely useful as giving the Government something 
over which to make concessions. One of the chief troubles 
in negotiating, not with a Power that is to remain but with 
one which is to be absolutely extinguished, is the difficulty 
of finding anything in regard to which the winning side 
can yield. We trust, then, that here at last the Govern- 
ment will be able to meet the Boers, if not half-way, at any 
rate in some degree, and will not find it necessary to de- 
clare an absolute non possumus. The next point on which 
the Boers will desire concessions will, of course, be the 
question of reinstatement on the farms. Here it seems to 
us that the guiding principle should be, first, that care 
must be taken that the Boer is not placed in a better 
position than (1) the men who have remained loyal to us 
all through ; (2) the men who surrendered early in the 
war; and (3) the new _ soldier-Colonists or other 
British settlers. These conditions satisfied, we think the 
Government should be guided in this question solely by 
the interests of South Africa. They must not, 
in order to punish the , Boers, miss a chance of 





resettling a very useful class of farmers on. the 
land. To be concrete, there should be very few total 
forfeitures, but a considerable reduction of estate areas. 
and the tenure on which the Boer should be reinstated ‘a 
first should not be: freehold, but a lease ripening into. 
freehold after a period of, say, ten years’ good behaviour, 
As to supplying money to restock the farms, the natural 
thing would seem to be that the millions taken out of the 
country by Mr. Kriiger should be given over by him to the 
men he misled and ruined. Presumably, however, he and 
his entowrage will not be willing to part with their money, 
however great the sufferings of the Boers who have 
remained in the field. In that case some money help by 
way of loan will be necessary. Thirdly, the question of 
the forty thousand prisoners will be sure to be canvassed, 
Here the Government can make no bargain; but there is 
no reason why they should not inform the Boers generally. 
of the nature of the policy they mean to pursue in regard 
to the repatriation of the prisoners. Provably the Boers, 
misled by Hollander lies, imagine that our policy will be 
extremely severe. Fourthly, the Boers are pretty certain 
to want assurances as to the Cape and Natal rebels, 
Here again, of course, no bargaining is possible; but we 
might very well point out to the Boers that, except 
where murder has been proved, the sentences, even on 
prominent rebels, have been very light. Fifthly, the Boers 
are certain to make an attempt to get some concession 
in regard to the natives,—in regard, that is, to what they 
consider their sacred and inviolable right to treat the 
native like an animal rather than a man. It is owing to 
this absolute refusal by the Boers to tolerate in any shape 
or form the notion that the native can have positive rights 
that in the last resort the war became imevitable. The 
Boer, as he has said in his own Constitution, will not, 
except by reason of superior force, tolerate the notion of 
putting the legal status of the native on any equality with 
his own. His feeling is that of the Southern slaveowner. 
Here, however, the Government must be absolutely inflex- 
ible, and must risk the prospect of another year of war, 
and all the contumely that the Pro-Boers will, no doubt, 
heap on them, rather than make any concession which will 
give the native less security before the law than the white 
man. The right of the Boer “to wallop his own nigger,” 
in however indirect and insidious a form it is claimed by 
the men who are so strangely championed here by the Pro- 
Boers—our Pro-Boers appear to consider the killing of 
negroes not to be murder—cannot be allowed. We do not 
want to see the native given the vote, but before the law he 
must be given absolute equality like a minor. We would 
rather the war should go on for ten years more than place 
the native again under the heel, first of the Boer and then of 
the white man generally, who would very soon be demoralised 
by the Boer example were we to admit the inferiority of 
the native in legal status. Sixthly, the Boers will probably 
ask for terms as to the language question. Here the 
answer should be plain. There will be no persecution of 
Dutch, but English will be the official language till self- 
government is given. Then let the majority decide the 
question for themselves. 

We have only attempted a very rough and slight sketch 
of some of the points that are likely to arise. Very 
possibly the most difficult matter in the negotiations will, 
as often happens, turn on some point which is unknown to 
us. In any case, we feel sure that the essential thing, as 
we said at the beginning of this article, is to be absolutely 
firm on the leading principles, but subject to that to do 
everything that is possible to “save the face” of the Boers 
in the field. They are brave men, and for their bravery, 
as well as on grounds of policy, they deserve every con- 
sideration that can be shown them which is consistent 
with the safety of the State and the future welfare of 
South Africa. 

We have one more thing to say. While the Boers are 
discussing what offer they shall make, or if they shall make 
any offer at all, the war must be prosecuted by us with the 
utmost possible vigour. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
E have dealt elsewhere with the details of the 
Education Bill. We desire here to give our 
wider reasons for supporting it, and for trusting that, 
improved by the practical alterations which will doubtless 
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be made in it as the result of discussion in Committee, it 
will become the law of the land and give us a really sound 
and efficient system of national education, primary and 
secondary. Our first, and indeed our strongest, reason 
for supporting the Bill is to be found in the fact that it 
reduces the number of elected bodies and tends to the 
conservation and against the dissipation of electoral 
energy. Needless to say, we do not rejoice in this fact 
out of any jealousy or dislike of elected bodies or of the 
representative principle. On the contrary, we are as 
firmly convinced as it is possible for any one to be of the 
value, nay, the necessity, of upholding the principles of 
popular representative government. It is because we 


_yalue and respect so greatly the system of popular and repre- 


sentative government that we rejoice to see the diminu- 
tion in number of elected bodies. That may sound a 
aradox, but any one who will afford a moment’s reflection 
will soon see our. meaning. We believe that the citizen 
has, as it were, stored in him only a certain amount of 
electoral energy. This may be concentrated on one or two 
objects, or may be dissipated over a great many. If it is 
concentrated, efficiency will be the result. If it is dissi- 
ated, the result is apt to be exactly the reverse. We 
lone always held that the ideal system would be for the 
citizen to be asked to exercise his choice of representa- 
tives only for two electoral bodies. He ought to 
choose a man to represent him and his views in the 
supreme ruling body of the nation as a whole, and a man 
to represent him and his views in regard to local affairs. 
When he has done that for the period of election, whatever 
it may be, he should be able to say to his representatives : 
—‘I have chosen you to govern at the centre and in the 
locality, and now you must administer national affairs 
as a trust, ready, of course, to give an account of your 
stewardship when required, but not asking me to name 
or elect any other persons directly. All the human 
instruments required for administrative purposes, central 
and local, you must appoint and supervise on your own 
responsibility.’ If this could be the rule—i.e., election 
of a representative in the House of Commons, and of 
another on the local body controlling the town or 
county inhabited by the citizen—there would be some 
chance of able and efficient representives being chosen. 
Roughly speaking, the ordinary man knows the sort of 
man he would like to represent him in Parliament, and 
also the man in his own district whom he could trust about 
local affairs. But that exhausts his electoral energies. If 
besides he has to vote at a School Board election and for 
three or four other elected Boards, he is quite unable to 
take any real interest in the choice. He either abstains 
from voting or else votes blindly at somebody else’s 
dictation. The result is that the electoral system 
suffers disconsideration, and falls into contempt, and 
the country is covered with a scries of nerveless 
bodies, which, while boasting their parentage from 
the great representative principle, are the most impotent 
and rickety of offspring. It would be far more efficient 
and far more truly democratic to arm the one supreme 
central and one supreme local body with full powers, 
and let them nominate subordinate bodies. The Prime 
Minister is not any less under popular control because he 
is not elected, but is chosen—he is so in effect, if not in 
name—by the representatives of the people. So a Com- 
mittee nominated by a popularly elected body to deal with 
education is not a whit lessdemocratic in origin either in fact 
or theory than a body elected ad hoc. As long as the derived 
body ischosen by an elected body, and derives its powers from 
that body, the popular power and authority is complete. 
As Viola told the Lady Olivia, ‘‘ Your servant’s servant is 
your servant still.” Squire Jones is not any the less the 
master of the helper in the stable because that helper was 
appointed by the head-coachman, and not by himself. 

No one who has watched the development of English 
public life during the past twenty years can but have been 
made anxious by seeing how far we have drifted away 
from the principle of the conservation of electoral energy. 
For many years it was almost a yearly custom of Parliament 
to add a new representative body, and so in fact to drain 
away the electoral energy of the nation. The new Educa- 
tion Bill is the first step in the other direction, the first 
recognition that our electoral energy must be watched and 
guarded as a precious thing. If for no other reason, then, 
than that it tends to reduce the number of elections and 





recognises that “ our servant’s servants are our servants 
still,” we should welcome the Bill. But the Bill has 
plenty of other claims on our recognition. We believe, in 
the first place, that it will tend to do away with a great 
deal of that petty wastefulness which always makes 
against efficiency, and which is also always the special bane 
of British institutions. We are, we fear, an essentially 
wasteful people, and in no way do we show this bad 
quality more than in our local educational administration. 
Rural School Boards afford us plenty of examples. They 
do not, of course, misappropriate any money, but if all the 
money spent on salaries to clerks of small School Boards, 
on School Board elections, on unnecessary printing, paper, 
and postage, and on those petty minor expenses which the old 
vestry clerk refused to analyse, but instead insisted on group- 
ing under the heading of “‘ Mooddled Away,” were to beadded 
together, we feel sure that the total would astonish the 
country. When the County Councils appoint their Education 
Committees to takeover allthesesmall Boardsandadminister 
them in common, it is difficult to believe that they will 
not be able to effect very large savings. We do not 
suppose that those savings will be able to go into the rate- 
payer’s pocket—that is a place from which money comes 
but never returns—but we believe that the money will be 
saved, and will be spent in educational improvements. 
The compromise as to the voluntary schools arrived at in 
the Bill is, we believe, eminently fair, and also quite 
practical. The crux of the question was how to prevent 
the voluntary schools being destroyed, and so losing for 
the State the large amount of money paid and work done 
voluntarily in the cause of education. To have killed the 
voluntary schools, or to have allowed them to die of 
gradual inanition, would have been the height of improvi- 
dence and inefficiency. But while it was essential to save 
the voluntary schools and to allow them to keep a place 
in our system, it was necessary to be most careful that 
their existence should not constitute any grievance, real or 
imaginary—an imaginary grievance may be just as harm- 
ful as a real one as long as the illusion is sustained—to 
the Nonconformists. The doing away of grievances has, we 
think, been met by the Bill as far as it can be met. 
Except for those who think that a voluntary school is 
malum in se, the accursed thing which it is profanation to 
touch or tolerate in any way, the Bill gets rid of the chief 
causes of complaint. 

Our chief criticism on the Bill is concerned with the 
permissive clauses. As at present advised, and subject to 
the possibility of the Government being able in Committee 
to make out a better case for these clauses than they have 
hitherto made out, we agree with Sir Richard Jebb’s 
appeal that the option given in the Billnot to take over the 
School Boards should be withdrawn, and that the Bill 
should say “shall” instead of “may.” In the same way, 
we dislike the clauses treating the small towns and urban 
districts as if they were county boroughs, and, if we 
have not misconceived their scope, we hold that they should 
be omitted. The putting aside of London for another 
Session we hold, on the other hand, to be amply justified. 
The secondary education portion of the Bill seems conceived 
on sound lines, but this part of the Bill is necessarily ex- 
perimental. To sum up, we may point out that the success of 
the Bill as a whole will largely depend upon the nature of the 
schemes which will be drawn up by the Councils in consulta- 
tion with the Education Office. If these schemes are well 
and truly devised, the benefit to national education will be 
immense. If and when they are badly organised, we shall 
be in a worse muddle than we are now. There is, 
however, no need to expect bad schemes, but rather the 
reverse, for the Education Office is a competent Depart- 
ment. On the whole, then, and subject to the criticisms 
we have made, we can sincerely congratulate Mr. Balfour on 
the measure he introduced on Monday. If the Government 
persevere with their Bill, as, of course, they must, they 
will, we believe, be able to claim that they have done a 
great and real service to the nation. 





THE TOBACCO WAR. 


r [ HE Tobacco War, as it is styled in the grandiloquent. 

way which the newspapers are introducing into all 
descriptions of events, is a very interesting struggle. It 
is the first open and avowed attempt to establish in this 
country by sheer force of capital a monopoly of an article 
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in nearly universal demand, and it is interesting as well 
as instructive to notice how far the national ways, char- 
acter, and laws favour or resist such attempts. The 
object of the American capitalists engaged in the trans- 
action is not to buy up all tobacco and then make it dear 
—the usual but maladroit method of “regraters” and 
“ forestallers” from the time of the Romans downwards 
—but to “capture” the distributors, that is, to bribe or 
compel all who retail tobacco to accept only goods approved 
by their syndicate. That object secured, the Americans 
would “own the trade,” and their idea, justified by the 
history of the great Oil Trust, is that once masters of the 
trade they will be able without seriously raising prices to 
invest immense sums very steadily and for many years at 
a satisfactory percentage. They do not, we think, usually 
look for vast percentages. On the contrary, one of their 
boasts is that the consumer does not suffer from their 
operations, the difference between the cost of large and 
small transactions being sufficient—when competition is 
once crushed—to pay their expenses and provide the 
wished-for profit. The truth is, the chiefs of such syndi- 
cates are either immensely rich men content to find new 
opportunities of investing their huge fortunes at, say, 
10 per cent., or great speculators who look for gain 
rather to the manipulation of the share-market than to 
a rise of prices, which might produce a dangerous 
irritation. What the invaders of the tobacco market did 
to begin with we do not precisely know, for it is not re- 
ported, but they contrived to alarm the manufacturers 
of tobacco to such an extent that they resolved on a 
defensive combination. This was formed successfully, an 
English syndicate arising with very large capital, and with 
managers who were determined to fight the invaders if 
needful in their own way. There were of course very able 
men at its head, and it is always dangerous to criticise 
experts on their own ground; but to outsiders their first 
step does not appear to have been a wise one. They mis- 
took a little the character both of their opponents and of the 
average British tradesman. They offered to pay the dis- 
tributor for making of his shop a “tied house,” or in other 
words, for a promise to deal with themselves alone. That 
device did not succeed at all. In the first place, it was open to 
the Americans to outbid them, and they were pretty certain 
to do it. It is probable, especially if American financial 
kings like Mr. Rockefeller are, as is rumoured, supporting 
the speculation, that, they have much the larger resources, 
and it is quite certain that they wage business wars in a 
widely different spirit. An English capitalist will risk his 
millions in a trade war with the greatest pluck, but an 
American capitalist will actually sacrifice them rather than 
be beaten. Such wars are the enjoyments of his otherwise 
rather dull and overworked life. He feels about them as 
Englishmen used to feel about electoral contests when a 
great noble, rather than be defeated in his own county, 
would spend, as one is said to have done, “the whole of 
his West India estates.” They feel disgraced among their 
compeers if they do not win, and will stake their last 
dollar rather than be pitied on the Exchanges, which are 
to them fields of glory or humiliation. What else have 
they to live for, or where else to enjoy “ the triumph and 
the vanity, the rapture of the strife”? Politics offer no 
career, they cannot found families in the English sense, 
and as for luxury, they enjoy it like Roman nobles while 
they have got it, or do without it in serene content. The 
Americans, finding that bidding was the order of the day, 
just quadrupled their rivals’ bid, and were brought up all 
standing against the British character. The retailers did 
not want their money, unless indeed in impossible quanti- 
ties,—guarantees, for example, of 25 per cent. on all the 
tobacco they sold. They were not going into a sort of 
tradesman’s bondage forsmall annual payments which might 
stop any day,—nothing of the sort. They preferred the 
chances of the open market, and the ways of business to 
which they had been brought up. We do not believe that 
“ patriotism ” entered into the matter; indeed, it hardly 
could, for England produces no tobacco; nor did they care 
much which party won, Americans not being Frenchmen 
or Germans that they should care. They simply “ did not 
see it,” or in loftier phrase, they answered with John 
Bull’s everlasting and dull but irresistible “ No.” 

We shall watch the next step with interest. Properly 
speaking, there should be an attempt to coerce the dis- 
tributing trade, When an American “combine” finds a 





distributor recalcitrant the regular routine is to give him 
notice, and then if he does not yield to open another shop 
next door, or opposite, and sell goods like his at a loss 
until he retreats, ruined. That may be tried here too 
but it is rather a big thing to try. The license system 
stands in the way, the distributors are very numerous— 
they include large numbers of publicans and grocers ag 
well as the tobacconists—and there is the British character 
again. The retailers would turn as obstinate as mules, 
They would combine to secure good lawyers, and the aid 
if possible, of the far-reaching law of conspiracy, and 
possibly of some laws never used now against “ regrating,” 
and for the rest reduce their prices, make new terms with 
the great manufacturers, who would help them so long 
as a hope of profit remained, and then “hold on” orimly 
in poverty, convinced only of this, that to go into a sort 
of slavery was not for them. In the end they might bg 
beaten—far be it from us to say what capital recklessly 
expended could not effect—but it is much more probable 
that after a period, during which they would suffer like 
farmers before rents fell, they would survive the struggle, 
The chances for great monopolies to be secured by buying 
up things in demand are, we fear, very considerable in 
England; but the chances for monopolies only to be 
obtained by “freezing out” hosts of distributors are by 
no means so bright. “We are neutrals,” say the dis- 
tributors, “and will neither help nor oppose”; and in that 
dull passivity there is unconquerable strength. You can 
blow up St. Paul’s sooner than a quagmire. 


It is rather a dreamy side of the subject, but we ara 
often asked what the Legislature could do if some 
mammoth millionaire employed his wealth in an under- 
taking obviously contrary to the public weal,—bought up, 
for instance, half a county and depopulated it, or turned 
against the bakers’ shops the kind of coercion which might 
by possibility be tried against the distributing tobacconists, 
Parliament, it is argued, could not stop trade by prevent- 
ing competition or purchases, nor could it take the 
mammoth millionaire’s money away from him without 
discrediting industry and making all property unsafe. 
What could it do? We suspect, if the emergency ever 
arose, if a man, for example, gave whisky to all who 
would drink it, or got all the salt and charged for it 
half-a-crown a pound, that Parliament would reveal un- 
expected stores of inventiveness ; and there is always one 
device, which has the merit of being old and of having 
been tried for other purposes in most of the civilised 
countries of the world. <A very little extension of the 
Lunacy Laws would make a mammoth millionaire who 
was giving the community trouble a ward of the Com- 
missioners, and deprive him until he recovered his 
judgment of all power for mischief without depriving 
him or his heirs of one penny of his accumulations. The 
contingency is never likely to arise, though, curiously 
enough, it did once threaten the millions of Bengal, a 
syndicate seeing its way to the possession of all salt; but 
if it arose it would, we fancy, be provided for very much 
in that way. It is a quite final way, and it breaks no law 
of the Decalogue, and no spirit intent on accumulation for 
reasonable ends. 





THE GRIMM INCIDENT. 


OR all decent men, even if they are not philan- 
thropists, the Grimm incident is a most depressing 

one. It is not only that it reveals so much baseness 
among men who should be honourable, but that there is 
such a menace in it for the immediate future of civilisa- 
tion. The facts as reported from Warsaw are simple 
enough, and seem, which is unusual, to be undisputed. 
Colonel Grimm, a trusted Russian officer of German 
descent, occupying a high position in what we should call 
the Military Intelligence Department at Warsaw, fell into 
difficulties during a holiday at Monte Carlo, and in his 
desperation offered his services to the German Govern- 
ment. The Intelligence Department at Berlin, aware that 
from his confidential position his knowledge might be of a 
valuable kind, afforded him pecuniary help and promised 
an annuity of £600 a year. Information was forwarded 
according to contract, and at last—the precise date has 
not transpired—two documents were supplied of positively 
vital importance to the military chiefs in Berlin. One 
was the secret military Convention between France and 
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Russia arranging the method of conjoint action in the 
event of war with Germany, and the other the actual plan 
of mobilisation accepted by the two Powers, including the 
order in which each of them intended to strike. As the 
plan of defence would depend upon this order, it was 
most eagerly studied, and in consequence the disposi- 
tion of the German forces in the East was so cleverly 
altered that the Russian Staff, finding their most secret 
ideas anticipated, grew suspicious, and at last, after, 
it is said, months of inquiry, became satisfied that the 
oint of leakage was the Intelligence Department in 
Warsaw. Whether their inquiries were assisted by 
treachery in Colonel! Grimm’s immediate circle is un- 
certain—story-tellers on the Continent are never happy 
till they have found or invented female agents—but at 
all events the Russian War Office felt justified in 
striking, and they arrested Colonel Grimm. His papers 
were seized, and he, seeing no hope, and in all probability 
utterly ashamed of his own conduct in the matter, made a 
full confession. It is reported that the Czar, in the first 
burst of his horror and rage at such audacious treachery, 
ordered by telegraph his immediate execution; but as no 
one was present when the reported order was given except 
the Minister of War, and as Russian Ministers of War do 
not gossip about Czars, and as the order, if given, was 
recalled, the story is probably an artistic fabrication. 
What is certain, according to the telegrams, is that 
Colonel Grimm did sell State secrets, and awaits his 
sentence; that the Governments both of France and 
Russia are agitated and annoyed by a revelation which 
makes great changes of plan imperative; and that the 
world has one more proof before it of the deadly 
suspicion with which the greater States are at present 
regarding each other. 

That is to us the menacing side of the incident. Here 
are two great States—the greatest States in the world as 
far as military strength is concerned—apparently at peace 
with each other, trading with each other on a great scale, 
settling by thousands in each other's territories, in all 
ways, to say the least, friendly acquaintances. Their 
Goveraments not only profess, and probably feel, 
a desire for peace, but intimate every now and 
again that there is some special bond between 
them,—a “wire,” as diplomatists phrase it, between the 
Courts ; yet so deep is the secret dread entertained by each 
of the other that the more civilised one of the two, to pro- 
vide against sudden invasion by the other, bribes a most 
confidential officer to betray secrets which that officer is 
specially bound by every law of honour, as well as by his 
military oath, not to reveal. We say nothing for the 
moment of the morality of the transaction, but what must 
be the depth of the suspicion before German gentlemen 
could lend themselves to 1? ‘Their justification to them- 
selves is doubtless duty to their country, but before the 
duty could arise they must have grave reason to anticipate 
the danger. ‘That is to say, they must actually expect 
that under temptation, or stress of circumstance, or some 
call of military honour their Russian friends, without fair 
warning or much negotiation, will pour armed men into 
their country, will begin killing their people, will, in fact, 
do all that the deadliest enemies could devise. And there 
is not the slightest doubt that if the Russian Government 
has the means it behaves in the same way, bribes gentle- 
men to perjure themselves, and clears the way for 
its troops by collecting illicit information which, except 
for an invasion, is of no value. The Russian and German 
Governments are, of course, not alone in their practices ; 
every Government with an army does the same thing, and 


it comes to this, thatevery armed Government not only sus- | 
*. ° e 1 
pects every other of possible hostile designs, but expects | 


them so strongly that it will not hesitate to break every 
ordinary law of morality or honour in order to make those 
designs abortive. The peace which rests upon the fiat of 
men so utterly devoid of confidence in each other rests 
upon a very thin foundation, indeed upon no foundation 
at all, except fear of the consequences of breaking it. 
Treaties, civilities, general friendliness are of no value ; the 
Powers expect each other to invade whenever convenient, 
and think that to trust each other for one moment would 
be unintelligent or rash. 

We have avoided discussing the morality of such trans- 
actions, but we cannot quit the subject without express- 
ing our opinion that they are unjustifiable and base. 





The right of self-defence covers many things, but it does 
not, in the belief of the present writer at any rate, 
cover the right to bribe a man, who feels keenly what he 
is doing, to perjure himself, and to sell thousands of 
his countrymen’s lives in order that defence may bea little 
easier. We can bring that assertion to a very simple test. 
Nobody in Europe, not the holiest preacher of the Gospel, 
objects in his heart, if he believes the story, to Colonel 
Grimm’s execution. And yet we are told that to bribe 
him to commit an offence justifying such a penalty is not 
a crime, and this though the very man who pays would 
probably rather die in torture than imitate the conduct he is 
paying ior. Treachery such as that alleged is not, be it re- 
membered, only “a military offence,” that is, a crime exag- 
gerated by opinion because if such an act were considered 
allowable discipline would suffer. Theman who has acted as, 
according to the story, Colonel Grimm has acted has sold his 
country for cash, and would in the judgment of nine- 
tenths at least of mankind deserve death if he had never 
worn a uniform at all. If that is the case, and about that 
there is no serious question, to pay him to do it is at least 
as bad, probably worse, because the payee is in straits 
which may unsettle his judgment of right and wrong, and 
the payer is in no straits at all. There is, in fact, only 
one defence that in this matter is worth a straw. It is 
said that as all Governments do the same thing, and 
expect all rival States to do it, buying a spy is, in fact, like 
a feint or an ambushment, only an act of treachery allowed 
in war to both sides by an unwritten but known and 
accepted code. We reply that it is obviously outside that 
code, being held so abominable that the side which is 
injured by the practice is considered justified in inflicting 
on the powerless prisoner who has committed it the 
penalty of death. That, however, is the defence put 
forward, and if it has any validity, which the present 
writer denies, it proves of itself the truth of our main 
argument, which is that the nations of Europe, though 
they talk so much of peace as a sacred ideal, and profess 
to abhor the idea of making war, are in their secret: hearts 
always either at war or preparing to wage war with as 
much security as they can. 





MR. RHODES. 
'COMMUNICATED.] 


HE death of Cecil Rhodes in his forty-ninth year 
removes by far the most interesting figure in South 
African politics. At an age when an English barrister 
would be a rising junior, and a home politician might, if 
he were lucky, look for minor office, Mr. Rhodes was 
Premier of Cape Colony. It is hardly too much to say 
that he was the first Colonial politician who became really 
known to the British public, who touched their imagina- 
tion. He is the first subject of the Crown—for we can 
hardly call Prince Rupert a British subject—to give his 
name as an official title toa portion of the Empire. He was 
the first rich man in South Africa to value wealth merely 
as an instrument towards the realisation of political ideas. 
In many ways it would be easy to show that he was unlike 
his predecessors and contemporaries. It is, however, very 
difficult for one who, starting with every wish to admire 
Mr. Rhodes’s political career, felt compelled, after a some- 
what close examination of South African politics, to 
criticise him very freely, now to do justice, and no more 
than justice, to the very remarkable man whom the 
Empire has lost. 

Rather too much was written during his lifetime on 
Mr. Rhodes’s idiosyncrasies. The line between pulitical 
interest and vulgar curiosity is at times ill-defined, and 
amongst Mr. Rhodes’s admirers were some who possessed 
neither taste nor judgment. We were told a great deal 
about his manner of life, his ways of speech,—much that 
was trivial, several things that were inaccurate. To take 
a small instance: a certain school in England had 
made up its mind that Mr. Rhodes was an enemy to the 
natives in South Africa. This notion was quite un- 
founded, but in order to insist upon its falsity some of Mr. 
Rhodes’s friends racked their brains to demonstrate his 
love for the Kaffir. Thus we read in “ personal reminis- 
cences”’ contributed by Dr. Jameson to a Life of Cecil 
Rhodes published in 1897 that “in his house near Cape 
Town there are no white men or women servants: his 
servants are all native boys.” A few days before he read 
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this statement the present writer had been admitted to 
Groot Schuur by an unmistakably English footman. But 
it was exactly the kind of statement to influence foolish 
people in England, and it is amazing that when there was 
so much of importance that could be said accurately in 
favour of Mr. Rhodes, his supporters should have had 
recourse to imaginary trivialities. Such tactics create a 
revulsion of feeling in people who happen to know the 
facts. I quote what was evidently a slip of the memory 
in one of Mr. Rhodes’s real friends, but it would not be 
hard to cite many deliberately misleading statements by 
less reputable men. He was, in fact, unhappy on the 
whole in his entowrage. He had a few intimate friends, 
but, like Sir Robert Walpole, he seemed as a rule unable 
to find worthy subordinates. 


It is quite impossible to enter into his political life, but 
one may be allowed to dwell upon one or two aspects or 
episodes in some detail. The two governing factors in 
the policy of an English Cape Colonist are, of course, the 
view he takes of the Dutch and the view he takes of the 
native. Now, as regards the Dutch, the miserable Raid, 
with all its recklessness and double-dealing, has probably 
to a great extent obscured Mr. Rhodes’s real attitude. I 
believe that its permanent monument will be found in 
the creation of Rhodesia. Rhodesia is the only province 
in South Africa which has been founded by agreement 
between the two nationalities. Of course the South 
African Republic was opposed to it altogether from the 
first. But the Cape Dutch gave hearty support to the 
northern development, and when Mashonaland had been 
secured Dutchmen as well as Englishmen from all parts 
of South Africa entered the new province, and later on 
fought side by side against the Matabele. This was a 
very remarkable event. The Transvaal War in 1881 had 
aroused great enthusiasm amongst the Dutch in the 
Colony for the Boers, and it is probably safe to say that 
but for Mr. Rhodes’s steady work the Cape Dutch would 
have been glad to see the North handed over to the South 
African Republic. As events turned out, Mr. Rhodes 
argued with success that the North was the heritage of 
the Cape. While he was extending the British Empire 
towards the Zambesi he was kept in office at Cape Town 
by Dutch voters. Ten years before, any one would have 
believed this impossible. Up to 1895 he was on excellent 
terms with the Orange Free State. He was able to draw 
that Republic into a Customs Convention and a railway 
agreement. But Dutch support was not to be had for 
nothing, and the bargain practically was that if the Cape 
Dutch co-operated in the extension of British dominions, 
they might have the internal affairs of Cape Colony 
managed very much as they wished. This tacit bargain 
was deeply resented by the English of the Eastern 
Province and Natal. Mr. Rhodes was believed to be the 
servant of the Bond. That is the real explanation of 
much of the enthusiasm which he aroused among English 
Colonials after 1895. They were so delighted to find that, 
after all, he was “all right” in his feelings towards 
Krigerism that they were willing to overlook much and to 
forget much. Very few people at home realise the absolute 
despondency into which loyal Englishmen had fallen after 
the Majuba surrender. England, apparently, not only 
did not care for their interests, she was indifferent to the 
disgrace of her arms and the repudiation of her pledges. 
What was a little skirmish, an unimportant modification 
of boundaries, to the British voter, was something very 
different to men in South Africa. Hence they were not 
in a mood to give full weight to considerations which 
some of us think more important than immediate suc- 
cesses when they saw an Englishman of great ability 
ranged definitely on the English side in a struggle which 
they believed inevitable. Mr. Rhodes entered public 
life very soon after 1881, but he certainly had no 
deliberate purpose of revenge. He tried to make the 
Transvaal, like the Free State, a partner in his scheme of 
gradual federation. But he really had nothing to offer 
President Kriger. To an obstinate man who disliked and 
despised the English, who believed that an all-Dutch 
South Africa was possible in the near future, it was not 
very tempting to be allowed a junior partnership in a 
Confederation consolidated under the British flag. Mr. 
Rhodes was willing to give up Swaziland, and an outlet 
to the ocean; President Kriiger would give nothing in 
return. Mr. Rhodes was very much in the position of a 


great American financier who must either compel a rival 
to amalgamate, or smash him. But he had absolutely no 
racial animus. He liked the Dutch, up to a point he 
understood them marvellously (though in 1895 he cer. 
tainly overestimated his own influence with them), Hg 
had a good deal of sympathy with men who were per- 
petually being called stupid and backward and narrow. 
minded by ignoramuses fresh from England. We breed 
a terrible number of people to whom every language but 
English is gibberish, all foreign customs silly, and we have 
sent a good many of them to South Africa from time 9 
time. In the free atmosphere of Colonial life men why 
would be to some extent kept in their places at home 
can and do expatiate freely. Mr. Rhodes knew that if 
you want to persuade a man to adopt better methods of 
farming, or to form sounder ideas of civic duty, you will 
not command success by telling him that he is a fool and 
cumbers the ground. There is a curious little book, 
“With Rhodes to Mashonaland,” by a Dutch Member of 
the Cape Assembly, Mr. De Waal, which reveals uncon- 
sciously how and why Mr. Rhodes could do so much with 
the Dutch. They liked him so much, they trusted him so 
entirely, that his action in 1895 was felt by many of them 
as treachery unparalleled in history. 


As regards the natives, Mr. Rhodes’s views were 
certainly not those of Exeter Hall; but as certainly they 
were not those of Cortes or Pizarro, as some would have 
us believe. Perhaps they were not unlike Carlyle’s views 
of the black man. He knew from experience what an 
uttcr farce the Kaffir franchise in Cape Colony has been, 
and he knew, as stay-at-home people do not, how very 
often a Kaffir may justly be described as “ half devil and 
half child.” But in his Glen Grey Act he made the first 
statesmanlike attempt to turn the Kaffir into a decent 
citizen. 


So far I have tried to give some account of Mr. Rhodes 
as a factor in the local politics of South Africa. But he 
was interested in the British Empire as no South African 
politician before him had been interested. To put things 
concisely, the great difference between Mr. Rhodes and 
many men with whom he had to work was that he had 
been to Oxford, and they had not: his brothers were 
officers in the Army, and theirs were not. He had close 
links with home, and he was probably more interested in 
the British Empire as a whole than in its South African 
Colonies, whither the accident of ill-health had led him. 
Of course he became to a great extent absorbed in 
Africa,—so absorbed that he chose for the execution of 
his Johannesburg schemes a moment at which our rela- 
tions with the United States were dangerously strained. 
But he remained a keen observer of home affairs. His 
very exceptional position brought him into personal 
contact with men who are mere names to most Colonial 
politicians. He even attempted, as we know, to interfere 
in home politics: he contributed to Nationalist funds, 
subscribing to the support of a party that had preached 
sedition and countenanced crime on the understanding 
that henceforth they would become Federalists instead of 
Separatists; he contributed to Liberal funds on an 
unauthorised assurance that Liberals would be geod 
Imperialists. On the other hand, his legitimate influence 

robably counted for something in the retention of 
Jganda. He hoped to link North and South Africa by 
railway and telegraph lines, and the conception appealed 
to the public mind. He persuaded the De Beers Corpora- 
tion, a purely financial syndicate, to help British expan- 
sion, and he came to the assistance of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate when the Imperial Government was 
lukewarm. 


He went to Oxford later than most men, after some 
experience of the very unacademic life of Kimberley, and 
he was never at a public school. His masterfulness was 
therefore unchecked by some of the factors which mould 
most Englishmen of his class. Perhaps an old public- 
school boy would have got on better with Sir Charles 
Warren in 1885, with Colonel Kekewich in 1900. A man 
with a higher sense of legality would have shown more 
consideration for Portugal twelve years ago. The Portu- 
guese were in his way: he did not dishke or denounce 
them, they were playing legitimately for their hand,—but 





they were, as Lord Byron said to his wife, dammahly in bis 
way. 
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Of the financial side of his career I am not competent 
to speak. Finance and politics are closely interwoven in 
South Africa. Mines and railways, in normal times, 
occupy four-fifths of the attention of the local Legislatures. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Rhodes’s great wealth, added to his 
abilities, gave him something of the position of an 
American “boss” as well as the ordinary position of a 

litical leader. But it is to be remembered that his 
wealth saved him from all danger of becoming a pro- 
fessional politician,—a class unpleasantly numerous in 
some parts of the Empire. It was of no direct concern to 
his pocket whether he was in or out of office. He made 
his money fairly at the diamond-fields, where he proved 
himself a better man of business then some very sharp 
and very shady practitioners. Ineviiably he saw much 
of the seamy side of finance, and acquired undesirable 
hangers-on. It was a doubtful blessing for the Cape that 
its Premier was so intimately concerned with financial 
enterprises both within and outside its territories. He 
inspired a curious confidence in his fellow-men: chronic 
grumblers who cursed the Chartered Company and all its 
works cheered him when he spoke to them in Rhodesia. 
He was no orator, but he knew what he wished to say, 
and he said it. Unfortunate pawns crushed in the great 
game believed that “ Rhodes would make it all right,” and 
sometimes at least he was able to restore the balance 
upset by some of his satellites. 


Mr. Rhodes was generous to all deserving public causes. 
He stands out at the Cape asarich man who was com- 
pletely unostentatious, indifferent to luxury, and always 
ready to support philanthropic and educational endeavours. 
He recognised the necessity of a teaching University for 
South Africa, and at one time he wished to build a College 
modelled exactly on the lines of Oriel. In his visits to 
Oxford he was probably seen at his best: he was cenuinely 
interested in the progress of his old College, and h» could 
talk delightfully to undergraduates. He did not think 
much of political economy, but he appreciated the educa- 
tional value of the school of Literae Humaniores. “ Practical” 
as he was, he cared genuinely for the things of the mind. 
The archaeological discoveries in Rhodesia fascinated him. 
He was keenly alive to the charm of the past: he treasured 
the picturesque old Dutch architecture that lingers in and 
round Cape Town, and he encouraged—one might really 
say initiated—interest in the genealogical records of the 
Cape Dutch, of whom some spring from great fainilies 
in Holland and France. His park under the slopes of 
Table Mountain was open to the public, and his collection 
of live animals is the only “ Zoo” in the Colony. 

It is with great misgivings that I venture to attempt 
this very slight account of Cecil Rhodes. I met him 
only twice, some years ago, for an hour or so, but the 
impression of his talk remains vivid. I have, however, 
had occasion to study carefully his political career, and I 
trust that, knowing myself merely an insignificant critic 
of one who has played such a great part in affairs, I have 
kept some sense of perspective. It is certain that there 
will be an outburst of blind eulogy which will do the dead 
man no service. ‘To the best of my power I have written 
at his death nothing that I could not have written during 
his life, OXONIENSIS, 








GRACE, 


RACE is a word of very varied meanings. It takes up no 

less than nine columns of Mr. Murray’s new dictionary. 

But when all the theological and all the secular senses of the 
word have been taken into account there remains behind them 
alla single idea,—the idea of a gift, of something free, not to be 
attained by effort, neither to be earned, learned, deserved, nor 
paid for. It is extraordinary with what delight human nature 
clings to gifts. Every revival of religion exalts “grace,” 
every revival in art breaks the bars of the storehouse of 
method and scatters the treasures of hard work. We all 
bow down before something which comes to us from without 
irrespective of our doings and our reasonings, whether that 
something be of the nature of inspiration, or of genius, or 
only of that strange, indefinable attraction which exists in 
certain people, which their virtues can never wholly account 
for, nor their faults ever wholly neutralise. In this latter 
sense “grace” is of course very closely allied to sympathy, 


the one benefit for which the giver almost invariably obtains 
gratitude. How much goodwill do those people attract to 
themselves who have “the gracious tact, the Christian art,” 
to enter into the secondary pleasures and pains of their 
neighbours? The man who puts another under an obligations 
and at the same time has the grace to save his pride, will get 
more thanks for the kindness which cost him nothing and 
can never be repaid than for the good action over which the 
other may some day be enabled to ery quits. About “ grace” 
in the religious sense of the word we hear very little nowa- 
days, not because it has ceased to be operative, but because 
we are suffering from “dryness and anxiety of mind” on 
religious questions, and also because of some kind of emotional 
change which has come over the world. Ifa man belonging 
to the present generation were to say to his friends what 
Bunyan said about the joys accompanying the gift of 
grace and the scourge of its withdrawal, they would 
undoubtedly entertain grave doubts as to his sanity, 
Bunyan tells us in his spiritual Autobiography of “fierce 
and sad temptations,’ which apparently were all con- 
nected with the withdrawal of “ grace,’ and had nothing 
to do with concrete sins, and of how often he was “in heavy 
case, rent and tore, for several days together.” Occasionally 
a return of “grace” would “create in his heart a peaceable 
pause,” and then again “a very great storm would rage 
within him, which handled him twenty times worse 
than all he had met with before.’ Yet Bunyan was a 
perfectly sane man, a successful tradesman, and a satirical 
humourist. But what did he exactly mean by “grace” ? 
Probably he would have described it as Newman de- 
scribed it so many years later, as the “free and gratuitous 
operation of God”; and it is a pity that more formal 
theologians have not been content with such a descrip- 
tion, but have dogmatised and preached about it till out 
of a comfortable doctrine of divine favour they evolved the 
converse dogma of divine rejection. Yet all the hard-and- 
fast teachings about “ grace,” whether it were “ prevenient,” 
or “ sufficient,” or “ effectual,’ were, like most of the rhetoric 
of theology, not founded upon imaginations, but were simply 
attempts to make a narrow theory explain a broad fact. 
Human nature craves for the “favour” of God, and in 
order that they may delight in the realisation of that favour 
men are willing in times of religious revival to exaggerate 
their own unworthiness to an extent which strikes the world 
as unmanly. It may not be true that all our righteousness 
is as “filthy rags.’ On the other hand, the belief 
of the cold moralist that all intercourse with God de- 
pends solely upon the strength and continuity of a man’s 
efforts to satisfy his own conscience does not fit the facts 
either, and few people are very grateful for a benefit which 
they know they have deserved. A friend who never believes 
in us without evidence, and never gives us credit for a rather 
better motive than the one we had, may be a very sensible 
person, but as a friend he is quite valueless. From those who 
love us we cannot be content with justice. 


One reason for the exaltation of “grace” is that in grace 
alone we find a city of refuge from the severity of the spiritual 
law. Those who do wrong weaken their moral nature and 
sap their own power to resist temptation, yet in predicting 
their future moral condition we must take grace as well as 
reason into account; if not, the person who, on any reasonable 
computation, ought to reach the bottom of the hill, say, in 
twenty years, may surprise the reasoner by getting to the top 
inten. We ought, reasonably speaking, to like every one in 
accordance with his virtues, because the more strictly a 
man holds to the moral law, the more he furthers the well- 
being and happiness of the race; but we do not always do so, 
and we cannot. Many people who are by no means what they 
ought to be or might be are not graceless, The publican 
may have been correct in calling himself a sinner, but the 
Pharisee was the man who lacked grace. Why was David such 
a lovable character? Not on account of his virtues. He was all 
his life ‘a man of blood,’ and his conduct in the matter of 
Uriah is absolutely and patently without excuse. Yet when 
we read of him mourning for his friend, and despising his 
hard-won victory because it meant the death of a son who had 
stirred up a civil war, relinquishing the dream of his life on 





the ground of his unworthiness, and refusing to relieve his 
thirst with water his soldiers had risked their lives to 
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bring, we understand how it was that he could “ bow down the 
hearts of the men of Judah like the heart of one man,” and 
we understand why an enthusiastic chronicler, carried out of 
himself by the grace and genius of his hero, declared him “a 
man after God’s own heart.” 

St. Paul and Thomas 4 Kempis attempt no theological 
definition of grace. St. Paul says that it “came by Christ,” 
and 4 Kempis tells us that all the joys of the world are not 
comparable to its consolation. So far as we are able to con- 
ceive their meaning, what these two men of religious genius 
meant by “grace” was the consciousness in the creature of the 
sympathy of the Creator, 2 sympathy so overwhelming in its 
condescension as to annihilate all sense of desert, to do away 
with the futile desire to understand the plan of the universe 
and the reason of the seeming injustice of life, a sympathy 
which made men feel that while they had that they could 
bear anything, and could cry out with the Psalmist: ‘“ Thou 
hast made me to hear of joy and gladness till the bones 
which thou hast broken shall rejoice.” 

The Puritans and the early Evangelicals had experience of 
this “ grace,” but they destroyed its efficiency by persistent 
talking and reasoning about it. They called it “a sure mark 
of the elect,” and argued that those who had never felt it 
were ordained to destruction, and boasted of their spiritual 
riches till they lost them. For us who live in an age of little 
religious emotion, as it were between “the times of refresh- 
ing,” which have never since St. Luke wrote the history of 
the earliest Church been anything but intermittent—a free 
gift of which no man and no generation has any right to 
make a virtue—it is difficult to do more than dimly guess at 
the state of mind of those who, having once been in grace, 
could sincerely count the things of this world to be but 
dross. Probably, however, this loss of fervour is no proof of 
a spiritual retrogression. It is possible that, as the great 
mystic of five hundred years ago has told us, “ advancement 
in the spiritual life does not consist so much in having the 
grace of consolation as in bearing the withdrawal of it,” 





THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
VIII.—DEATH. 

N army is a great machine for the production of death, 

and war is the machinery in a state of motion. Thus 

truly considered, death would seem to be not so much part 
of the mechanism of war as the object of its machinery, not 
a bolt or a bearing to be looked to by the engineer but the 
results of their labours only ethically interesting to him, such 
as the arrival of the liner in port, or the gathering up of the 
ton of cloth by the factory hands. Neither is intrinsically 
the business of the engineer, whose affair is more with means, 
the smooth working of his complicated charge, than with 
results. But death is no ordinary product’; it is a poison to 
which the administrator and maker of it is as liable as the 
recipient, as workers in cyanide and lead-paint factories are 
wont to die of the stuff they create. Those who make death 
are in danger of the very death they make, so that if an army 
is a death-making machine, death so pervades its own move- 
ments that it becomes a very vital consideration indeed, A 
machine which forges cranks may break its own crank and 
become useless. Thus the artificial death-mill of war presents 
many points of view, both subjective and objective. It has 
one object, to grind out death for the enemies of the miller; 
the enemies, with similar machinery, have the same end in 
view; both must contrive to save their weapon from destruction 
by the other. And every tiny bolt and nut, being each a living 
man, is instinct with the same hope of the enemy’s annihilation 
and its own safety. So death is in very truth part of the 
mechanism of war, for every particle of the mechanism is in 
imminent danger of it as if it were a flaw in its metal, and 
thinks as much of his own liability to break as he does of the 
liability he is helping to impose on the enemy. The hope to 
kill and the fear of being killed are the very essences of war, 
r-sponsible for every movement in it, and the whole aim of 
rill and training in peace time is to banish the latter by 
fostering the former. And so passionate and fiery a morsel 
j8 man that the task is not difficult; it is a poor race that has 
not at least one blind, mad death-charge to the credit of its 


soldiers. Man has a deep-seated dread of death, but there 


are times when the enthusiasm of hate or the mere ecstasy of 
the wild tune of war will drive him to meet destruction with 





flying feet and eyes as eager as if he were speeding to meet 
his mistress. And none thus possessed is more terrible than 
the Anglo-Saxon; let those who would know of his despite 
for his master read of Albuera and Salamanea, of the 
thousands who thronged drunk with blood cheering around 
Lee at Chancellorsville, and later of Von Bredow and his 
cuirassiers, and later still of the Devons at Wagon Hill 
and the North Countrymen on the summit of Pieter’s, Al] 
armies possess men who would do these deeds at times, but 
luckily the fear of death usually rules the battlefield, as it 
does all other congregations of men, if not on the part of the 
men, then for their sakes in the minds of their leaders. Were 
it not so the death-roll of war would be ten times as great ag 
it is, and it is heavy enough.* 

The main considerations of death in battle, then, are three, 
two of them subjective and one objective. The soldier, being 
a man, dreads death for himself; his general, being ‘ 
general, dreads it for him, regarding him as a precious bit of 
mechanism which must be preserved. Both earnestly desire 
to inflict it upon the enemy in the fullest. measure possible, 
As regards the first, it is not generally recognised how greatly 
modern war has added to the terror of death by prolonging it, 
In olden days, when firearms were effective at fewer hundred 
yards than they are now at thousands, armies camped, 
marched, and counter-marched within half-a-mile of each 
other in perfect security, or if they faced one another in 
action it was ata distance apart over which one could throw 
a cricket-ball. The soldier's courage was only called upon 
for brief occasions and over narrow distances, and if defeated 
a short movement to the rear carried the worsted army into 
safety, to pull itself together, and, if necessary, to traverse 
again the trifling distunce it had passed over in its retirement, 
The fear of death which precedes an action lasted but a few 
moments, and even then was partially banished by the sight 
of the foeman waiting to give battle, for all soldiers know 
how inspiriting it is to see one’s enemy in the flesh, and to 
note that he who has been so long an invisible and dis. 
couraging mystery is but a definite biped after all with a 
head to shatter and a chest to drive a bayonet through. 
But to-day 2 man may die as soon as the enemy’s long guns, 
hidden away in the distant, cloud-topped mountains seven 
miles away, begin to talk. And over that seven miles he must 
walk with caution, with a wide interval between him and his 
pals on either hand; he must lie down at every short halt 
and scratch the ground hurriedly with his tittle spade at every 
long one, for the great shells are sailing towards him, and he 
sees by his officer’s eye, and hears by hiscommands, that it is con- 
sidered that he may perish at any moment, and that precautions 
are necessary to preserve him. He sees, moreover, how futile 
those precautions must be if one of those monsters howling 
overhead should land as near to him as the last one did to 
that blasted tree, for instance, with its scorched dangling 
limbs, and the huge charred fissure in its stout trunk, or as 
the one before did to the team of mules in the ambulance 
waggon, now a screaming, struggling jumble of harness and 
bloody flesh. All this is dispiriting, and appears unnecessary. 
The country on all sides is as peaceful as his native dale, 
not a sign of an enemy; even the great blue hill ahead, on 
which he is told the enemy’s long guns are posted, looks as 
quiet as the mountain on a Christmas card. Yet for two 
miles he walks through death, thinking only of it because 
there is nothing else to think of; and then, as twilight falls, 
bivonaes in extended line, sees his friends run for their tea 
between the fall of the shells, notices one of them time his run- 
back badly, and meet a projectile in full career, to part from it 
an awful and disgusting offence, and then lies down in the 
darkness with shaking nerves and the thought that five 
worse miles still intervene between him and the guns he 
knows he is intended to take. Next morning he is 
awakened by a shell, is marched with infinite caution 
for two more miles, shelled the whole way, is shelled 
even in his bivouac by the light of the moon, and as he watches 
the projectiles bursting like waterspouts of fire along his hill- 
side is glad when he is told that to-morrow will be the batile, 
after which if he wins and if he lives he may be able to walk 
and sleep in peace for a space. And to-morrow comes the 
battle; the army advances at a snail’s pace through a zone of 








* In the last eighty-eight great battles of the world, from Blenheim to 
Omdurman, one willion six hundred and nine thousand six hundred and fifty: 
seven men have been laid low by death or wounds, 
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ever-increasing fire, the casualties begin to be heavy at four 
thousand yards when the shrapnel finds its range; another 
thousand and the rifle-bullets hum and whine and strike 
posoms and helmets with the sound of a boxer punching the 
ball. And so on until at a thousand yards the attack can get 
no further, brought up by sheer fire; and whilst the general 
devises another plan the army crouches under an incessant 
hail of lead behind whatever cover it can moke or find, unable 
to stir even at night, unable to eat except lying flat, getting 
water only at the extreme risk of life, getting sleep only 
because of its utter exhaustion. And this perhaps for two or 
three days, until the new plan is complete, when the army 
rises with a yell of relief and plunges desperately across the 
neutral ground through a windy whirlwind of death straight 
for the enemy, and the battle is over one way or the other 
at last. But what a strain for uneducated men with 
untrained nerves and but little of that noblesse oblige which 
keepseven a bad officer cool and reliable through it all! In just 
such ways as the above were our men tried in South Africa, 
and their marvellous carriage in the ordeal was a surprise even 
to men who thought they knew the British soldier. For 
everything was new; war itself was new, or at least the 
element of fierce resistance; defeat was new; the big guns 
were new; the thousands of rifles with their long stings, the 
strong positions, the incessant losses, all were new ; but they 
left our ploughboys and Cockneys unmoved, and the fear of 
death waved his blue mesmeric hands before those steady 
eyes in vain. 

But the fear of death coming from afar in hideous, nay, 
unmentionable, shapes will find suitable soil in weary and 
half-starved bodies uninspired by spirits as stout as those 
which sustain our British fighting men, and one may 
prophesy that in future wars a few with steadfast souls 
will triumph over thousands who cannot sustain the intensity 
of long days of danger. There is no joy in modern 
fighting, none of tiat massed fury, stronger than the 
breath of a shell, which hurls even the coward forward 
shouting in the face of the spectre he dreads. Death must be 
stalked, not rushed, and a cool, calculating levelheadedness 
must to a great extent supplant the far commoner quality of 
élan under fire. And this cannot be taught, for the long- 
drawn tension of the new battle cannot be simulated; nations 
at war will be more than ever dependent on the native worth 
of their warriors. They must have men who can keep their 
courage and fire, not under one short fiery glance of the 
great destroyer, but with his stern, cold stare fixed on them 
for weeks on end; they must have men whom the fear of 
being killed only increases their lust to kill the longer it 
broods over them. Killing is the end of war; we have almost 
forgotten it in these velvet days, and starting our engine of 
war, are shocked that death plays so busy a part amongst 
the mechanism. So, whether we like it or not, if we make 
war we must kill and be killed, in thousands, perhaps in 
millions; the mind refuses to paint the conflicts of the hosts 
which lie in wait for each other along the frontiers of Europe. 
The great engines are ready, their limbs are oiled, the fur- 
naces burn brightly, the water boils, and the world only 
awaits the colossal criminal whose hand shall puil the lever 
which shall start again death and all the rest of the 


mechanism of war. 
LINESMAN. 





PUPPIES AND FOX-CUBS. 
OPULAR phrase has done a great injustice in making 
the words “puppy” and “cub” synonyms for social 
Shortcomings. Properly understood puppies are among the 
most attractive of all young animals; and fox-cubs, and even 
wolf-cubs, are not very far behind them in engaging qualities 
when in their nursery days. 

Mr. Tom Smith, of the Hambledon, who knew more about 
foxes than any man of his day, dated the birth of the fox, 
whose life-story he made a sporting classic, from March 25th, 
and stated his belief that within a month from that date 
every litter in England was born. The corresponding 
generation of foxhound-puppies, who are being brought up 
to hunt the cubs later on, appear as a rule rather earlier. 
Consequently the families of the hunters and the hunted 
are in the nursery at about the same time, though the 
young foxes mature very much more quickly. Wolf-cubs are 





dropped at the end of April or early in May, and it is curious 
to note the progressive scale of fecundity. The fox seldom 
has more than five in a litter, a wolf, according to Tschudi, 
has been known to have nine, and a greyhound bitch will 
sometimes produce twelve puppies. The likeness between 
wolf-cubs and chow-dog puppies at the age of two months 
is remarkable; though the young wolves have better feet 
and straighter legs, it would be difficult to tell them apart. 
Fox-cubs are playful little creatures, but even when taken 
very early seldom acquire the “jollity” which characterises 
dog-puppies, or even wolf-cubs, which, though they are rather 
quarrelsome with each other, play and romp in captivity just 
as boisterously as the offspring of a collie or a retriever. In 
several of the large Continental Zoological Gardens a litter 
of wolf-cubs is produced every year, and is one of the sights 
of the season. The cubs are nearly black, with sharp noses, 
pricked-up ears, and long tails, which they often carry high, 
as a foxhound does, a habit they have in common with very 
young puppies of several breeds of dog which carry the tail 
low when a little older. 


Puppies offer the best, and almost the only, study of family 
life open to us among animals. There are as many characters 
and individualities in a litter of average setter-puppies 
as in a family as large as that in the Daisy Chain, and 
there is this advantage, that they are “all twins” and 
start level, and do not take a lifetime to develop 
in. Not only to those “in the fancy,” but to any sym- 
pathetic person, and especially to children, even to those 
no longer in the nursery, the excellent differences of 
puppies, their gifts and tendencies, growth and development, 
are clear, attractive, and intensely exciting. There are those 
who pretend to be able to prophesy about them before their 
eyes are open. Such persons will take the snub-nosed, sleek, 
round-bellied, whimpering little atoms, and lay them in 
pairs to sprawl on a bench, and after picking them up one 
by one with the finger and thumb by the backs of their 
fat little necks, so that they squeal worse than ever and put 
their tongues out, will deliver themselves on the prospects of 
this one being a grand dog, and that a sagacious and most 
promising looking female. All the time the person who ought 
to know most about them, their anxious mother, remains in a 
state of mingled anxiety and pride, pride that the gentlemen 
should take so much notice of them, and anxiety for fear they 
may be dropped. ‘T'wo infallible rules for detecting early 
promise are believed in by those to whom the canine nursery 
mysteries are familiar, and who are making an early choice, 
either because they are promised a puppy or because 
seme must reluctantly be sacrificed, and they want to 
know which. Put all the puppies in a row on the 
ground, a foot from their mother, and do not choose those 
which manage to wriggle to her last, is one rule. ‘“Stone- 
henge,” dealing seriously with the selection of the sur- 
vivors of greyhound litters, if the sad necessity arises, 
recommends the following, which for pure medievalism 
cannot, we think, be beaten :—“ Let the puppies remain with 
their dam for a week. Then hold each up by the tail; the 
best ones will bring their legs well over their head, and you 
can see which possesses length and the promise of good ribs.” 
Except when asleep puppies of this age squeal all day long. 
When they begin to get their eyes open they also begin to 
crawl, for, like babies, they crawl before they can walk. At 
this time the litters are extremely interesting from one point 
of view, for whatever they are going to turn out afterwards, 
long dogs, short dogs, rough dogs, smooth dogs, they are all 
almost exactly alike in face, which is why “ puppies” are 
spoken of as all one and the same, and not by the names of 
| their breeds. Their noses are ridiculously short and broad, 
| often Roman-nosed, which is more quaint than can be 
described, and their foreheads and brows wrinkled as with 
the cares of unnumbered years. When their weak little 
bleary eyes, which are generally rather watery, begin to 
open, the lines are increased by “ crows’ feet,” and, with the 
strong marks down each side of their noses, as if their heads 
| had been originally fastened on with wire like champagne 
| corks, make them some of the most odd little caricatures 
existing. When they begun to walk their bodies are 





generally round and fat, their feet big, and their tails 
thick at the body and tapering to a point. Take a litter 
of six setter-puppies at this stage, start them all fair on 
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their legs, standing up, and see what they will do. It will 
be noticed that they walk with their noses close to the ground, 
like hippopotami, but with their tails up, or stuck out 
straight, and that when they think they are going to fall they 
put their noses on the ground to help to balance them. At 
this time, too, they leave off squealing and try to bark, which 
they are inordinately proud of, and soon learn to do in a very 
fierce and forbidding manner. Being too weak to stand the 
shock of barking, a single bark is as much as they can 
usually manage at a time, and if they do this when 
walking it upsets their balance and they fall over. 
Sagacious puypies soon learn this, and sit down to bark, 
getting up again to walk, and then sitting down for 
another bark. When once the puppies are able to make 
excursions on their own account, they will, if allowed the full 
liberty which they deserve, become a daily and hourly ex- 
citement in any quiet family. In the country house in which 
the litter have the run of the garden, or can even gain access 


to the beck premises, life is a series of constant excursions | 
| any rate in the British Isles; and the principles upon which 


and alarms, though it must be owned that the promising 
children make up for their mischief by an ample margin in 
beauty, character, and the unconscious humour with which 
they invest most of their proceedings. When very small and 
only able to toddle about they generally keep near their 
mamma, who, if the weather is fine, will bring them on to 
a lawn, or grass-edging near a shrubbery, and often—as dogs 
are sociable by nature and sporting dogs have privileges 
—in sight of the windows. Greyhounds, being usually 
kept away from houses on account of their habit of howling 
at night, more often take the litter to the farmyard, or to the 
back court and curtilage. Small puppies early develop the dog 
instinct for burying food. Any old bones they can pick up 
they bury, and if they can find a hole ready made will descend 
into it, scratch out their own ridiculous little cache, and half 
cover the bone in it, using their noses as shovels. Then they 


perhaps discover that they cannot climb out of the principal | 


crater, and howl as dismally as if some one had beaten 
them. Like small children, they never try to exhibit the 
slightest fortitude, but howl and shriek at any mishap, if 
they are frightened, if the cat scratches them, if a fly stings 
their nose, or if they think another dog is going to hurt 
them. When they can trot, and even gallop a little, they 
begin collecting. This, again, is extremely suggestive to 
naturalists, who see in it the survival of the instinct which 
made the original young wolf or primitive wild ancestor 
begin to pick up a living, and carry what it caught, or 
what its mother gave it, to its den. Puppies retain any 
amount of these interesting survivals, but keep the ac- 
quisitive and not the selective instinct. For some weeks 
they regard colleciing as the one object in life, with this 
curious condition, that as a rule they think nothing worth 
taking and keeping unless they can obtain it in the 
house. They sit on the watch at all the doors, or keep 
an eye from a distance on unguarded entrances, and then 
trickle in like water when a sluice is partly open. When 
beaten they admit that it hurts; but they do it again as 
soon as the door is left ajar. Single puppies, puppies in 
pairs, puppies in strings, may be seen emerging with a kind 
of glum satisfaction after one of these raids, one with a boot, 
another with a hat, another with a duster, another dragging a 
doormat and tumbling over it. They try, if possible, to tear 
these things up as small as possible, with a hazy idea of 
burying them after. But the tearing up is the main object, 
and one generally carried out. They seem to regard it asa 
form of work for which they ought to take credit. 


Greyhound-puppies have the reputation of being the | 


most mischievous of the mischievous brotherhood of 
puppies. They inherit this to some extent, for a large 
percentage of greyhounds when grown up are inveterate 
thieves and chicken-killers, not from any particular vice, 
but because “it is their nature to,” and they have not 
the moral sense which other dogs possess. The writer 
recently remarked when stopping in a country inn that one 
of the greyhounds which were allowed the run of the house 
hed stajen the butter from the breakfast-table. “Ab,” was 
the reply, “I reckon he a’most liveon that.” It is considered 
specially good for young greyhounds to be “ boarded out” or 
“walked” when there is danger of overcrowding at home. 
Bat, as a high authority puts it, “the list of their delin- 








quencies, including murdered cats, fowls, ducks, torn clothes 
and homesteads laid waste and devastated,” may be made up 
for by a win at Altcar, in compensation for the puppig’ 
misdeeds. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CO-OPERATION FOR THE ARMY. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Nearly a year ago you published a correspondence oy 


| the subject of extending the co-operative system to the 


canteens of the Army. Quite recently authentic announce. 
ment has been made of the appointment by the War Office of 


| a Committee to consider the whole question ; and not long 


ago there emanated from the Commander-in-Chief a fairly 
definite statement of the new policy proposed in respect of 
canteens. I gather that he favours the establishment of a 
central organisation for the supply of the whole of them, at 


that organisation should be founded are sketched in the 
following words :—* To make the system a success, it must 
not be worked as conducing to the profit, either of a company 
or of any individual, but for the good of those for whom it is 
conducted. In order to attain this object, neither sellers of 
the goods consumed nor their subordinates should have g 
direct personal interest in the sale.” 


I think that I do not misconstrue these two sentences 
when I express their purport in the curt phrase “co-opera- 
tive profit-sharing”; and knowing, as I do, the enthusiasm 
of the best of the working classes for the co-operative system, 
I rejoiced when I read them, in the interest, not only of co. 
operators, but of the British soldier. Co-operation, in various 
forms and under various names, is spreading its branches all 
over the country with increasing rapidity. The principle of 
Lord Grey’s Public-house Trust is practically identical with 
that laid down by Lord Roberts for the canteens,—namely, 
that the profits arising from the sale os liquor, excepting only 
a limited rate of interest on the necessary working capital, 
shall not pass to any shareholder or supplier, nor even to the 
retailer, but to the consumer alone. In the midst of such a 
movement, at a time too when all Englishmen profess 
anxiety for the soldier's welfare, it would be hard indeed if 
the Army were left stationary,—a stagnant pool unstirred by 
the free current which flows through their fellow-countrymen 
all round them. 


I have, therefore, been surprised to see the War Office's 
proposal very frequently described in the Press as a scheme 
to withdraw the supply of canteens from free competition, 
and to confer a gigantic monopoly upon some person or per- 
sons unknown. What is the primary object of a monopoly ? 
Surely to raise prices and to command larger profits. 
But if a business is to be conducted, not for the benefit of 
any individual or company, but of the consumer only, the 
raising of prices ceases to be an object, for it signifies only 
the taking of money from the consumer with one hand in 
order to give it back with the other. The use of the word 
“monopoly” in such a connection, in fact, implies an absolute 
misconception of co-operative profit-sharing business. But 
let us look a little deeper into these words “monopoly” and 
“competition.” Weall agree that monopoly is an evil and 
competition is a good ,thing; but, after all, competition is 
only the struggle for monopoly, and a struggle which is not 
always indecisive. Monopoly is, in fact, the highest reward 
of the competitor, the ideal which the ambitious trader has 
always before his eyes. Occasionally this reward falls to a 
single individual; more often it is shared between a small 
number of individuals, who, having beaten the rest of 
the competitors from the field, agree to divide the spoil 
amicably; and it was just this danger which called the co- 
operative system into existence. The history of our military 
administration, on its economical side, is in great measure 


| the history of a bitter fight against combinations of merchants 


and manufacturers. More than a century ago the complaints 
of our Admirals during a critical naval war compelled tke 
Government to erect its own powder-mills. The abuses of 


| many generations forced it in more recent times to establish 
i the Army Clothing Department. Does any one speak of this 
| Department as a monopoly ? Certainly not, and for the best 
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of reasons,—namely, because it buys its cloth, its silk, its 


linings, its brass buttons, and its gold lace in the open market. 
There is, in fact, open competition, and the wholesale manu- 
facturer does not suffer. Now in the case of the supply of 
canteens there is the old position to be faced. The entire 
business is in the hands of at most half-a-dozen firms, which 
must inevitably fight until one has appropriated the lion’s 
share, or amalgamate and form what is called a ring; and 
then there will be a monopoly with a vengeance. Lord 
Roberts's central organisation is needed to do for the soldier 
what the various Co-operative Associations are doing for the 
civilian, and it will do so, like the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment, without injury to the wholesale manufacturer. It will 
not grow wheat, but will buy biscuits: it will not cultivate 
fruit-orchards and sugar-plantations, but will buy jam. 
Competition will still be free; and, in fact, the suggested 
organisation, far from creating a monopoly, will break one 
down. The few firms at present struggling for that monopoly 
will, indeed, lose their custom, just as the contractors for 
Army clothing lost theirs; but their profits, under the co- 
operative profit-sharing system, will be diverted into the 
pocket of the British soldier, which I believe to be the right 
place for them, 


There is another reason for which I would gladly see the 
new scheme accepted,—namely, the cause of temperance. I 
am no fanatic on this question. I freely recognise that the 
British soldier no longer deserves his old reputation for in- 
sobriety, and I am the very last to grudge him his beer. 
Still, the fact must be faced that the great souree of 
profit in canteens, under what system soever conducted, 
is the sale of beer. Under the present system canteens 
are made over by tender to contractors as tenants, who 
are supposed, under the regulations, to supply groceries 
to the soldier as nearly as possible at cost price, and 
who undertake also to hand back to him a certain rebate. 
This rebate is a mere travesty of the automatic division 
of profits among consumers which takes place under the 
co-operative system. It is calculated upom the basis of the 
approximate monthly trade of the canteen; but it depends 
practically upon the sale of liquor whether it be earned or not. 
Hence, it must inevitably be the tenant’s interest to encourage 
drinking. Ifthe consumption of liquor falls off—if, to take 
an instance from my own knowledge, five hundred thirsty old 
soldiers are drafted out of a battalion to South Africa, and 
their place is taken by as many abstemious recruits—then the 
profits of the tenant disappear, and he is obliged to compen- 
sate himself by supplying groceries which are not worth the 
price that he charges for them. Thus the sober soldier 
actually suffers for his sobriety. Unfortunately, also, drink- 
ing is encouraged to some extent by the carelessness of 
officers, who have an idea that large profits are the test of a 
well-conducted canteen, and, ignoring the fact that they can 
arise only from the sale of beer, insist that large profits 
there shall be. Quite recently a Co-operative Association 
took over the tenancy of a certain canteen in the South of 
England. True to its principle that it existed for the benefit 
of the consumer, it made the “coffee-shop”’ department as 
attractive as the beer department, with the result that the 
sales of beer rapidly declined, while those in the coffee-shop 
as rapidly increased. Readers of the Spectator will probably 
regard this as a healthy sign; but it did not so present itself 
to the commanding officer. His only question was: “ Why 
have the profits fallen off?” The answer was: “If your 
men prefer to spend their money on a plate of eggs and 
bacon, on which your profit is 8 or 10 per cent., to a quart of 
beer, on which it is 50 per cent., you must expect your profits 
to fall off.” This was plain common-sense; but the com- 
manding officer, none the less, gave the Co-operative Associa- 
tion notice to quit, obviously to another firm in the canteen 
which should show greater profits, or, in other words, sell 
more beer. This I hold to be utterly wrong; but the evil 
is only to be cured by co-operation, for only on the co-opera- 
tive system can the principle be realised that the canteen 
exists for the soldier, and not the soldier for the canteen. 

On every ground, therefore, I trust that the Commander- 
in-Chief will stand to his guns, and establish his central 
organisation for the supply of canteens according to the 
design which has been made public. If a Committee must 
sit upon the question, I hope that it will sit without delay ; 





| for, though our Army be in South Africa, there is none the 


less a constant stream of men homeward from the front, and 
it seems to me most impolitic that soldiers who have enjoyed 
the benefit of the Field Force Canteen abroad should return 
to find its advantages denied to them in England. The pay 
of the Army, or,in other words, the spending power of the 
soldier, is now to be increased. Let the War Office crown its 
good work by ensuring to him his full share in the profits of 
his increased expenditure.—I am, Sir, &c., ™ 


[We are strongly of opinion that co-operative profit-sharing 
applied to the canteens as described by our correspondent 
would be the very best solution of the problem. We want the 
ultimate profit to reach the soldier consumer’s pocket, and 
co-operative profit-sharing is the only way in which this can 
be achieved. We also value greatly the notion of teaching 
men to be co-operators in any form. Our only doubt is as to 
making the plan compulsory for all regiments. We should 
prefer, if it could be shown to be possible, to leave an option, 
though we recognise the great difficulty of this. But if any 
system is to be forbidden it must certainly not be the fully 
organised co-operative system,—the system which eliminates 
corruption, takes away the temptation to force the sale of 
intoxicants, and gives to the consumer the very last penny 
of profit—Eb. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ge 
SOLDIERS’ STOPPAGES. 
(To THE EbDiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I venture to suggest that you have missed the point of 
“ Paymaster’s” letter in the Spectator of March 22nd. Every 
allowance is made to the soldier for fair wear and tear in the 
matter of barrack damages, barrack furniture, bedding, &c. 
It is only in cases of wilful destruction, making away with, or 
loss through neglect that he is called upon to make good the 
value to the public. The same pecuniary penalty is involved 
when medical attendance is necessary for avoidable causes. . I 
think Dickens said somewhere that there is a deal of human 
nature in mankind. The soldier certainly has his full share 
of human nature both in its weakness and in its strength. 
These so-called “ stoppages” are, therefore, self-inflicted. The 
remedy is self-control, not a free license to do as he likes with 
what does not belong to him, as might be inferred from your 
comment on “ Paymaster’s” letter.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Army SERVICE CorPs. 

[It is, of course, a question of degree. If once the soldier is 
“all found and well found,” then of course stoppages would 
only be fines for carelessness under another name. But we 
contend that he has not hitherto been “all found and well 
found,” and that till he is stoppages are deductions from 
nominal pay, and should be abolished—Eb. Spectator.) 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am totally at a loss to understand the letter of your 
correspondent, “ Paymaster,” which appears in the Spectator 
of March 22nd. He says that it irks him to read in a journal 
like the Spectator such misleading statements as were con- 
tained in the letter of your correspondent “Z.,” which 
appeared in your issue of March 15th. What! Does it irk 
him to read what is true; if not, what does he mean? Prior 
to enlistment a soldier is told that he will be lodged, clothed, 
fed, and have 7s. a week pocket money (vide Lord Stanley's 
speech at Bolton, March 23rd, 1901), and,the contention of “2.” 
is that he should receive 1s. a day free from deductions 
or qualifications of any kind. In the case of the recruit these 
deductions or stoppages, call them what you will, absorb four- 
fifths of the man’s pay, and the new scheme does not propose 
to remedy this. Hence the recruit on joining will, as hereto- 
fore, receive ls. a day, from which he will have to defray 
messing, washing, and every other expense, including that of 
supplementing the ration by the purchase of extra food. A 
recruit when in hospital loses 7d., and an efficient soldier 
10d., per diem in all ordinary cases of illness, but there are 
special cases in which the pay is continued in full. The 
drawback of the scheme propounded by Mr. Brodrick on the 
4th inst. is the prospective nature of the terms.—I am, 
Sir, &e., K. 
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THE GENESIS OF A GUN. 

[To tae Epiror or THE “SprctTaTor.”] 
SIR,—It may very well happen that the Spectator, which has 
shown so wide and catholic an interest in Volunteer matters, 
is familiar with the kind of story which forms the subject of 
this letter. But the methods (I can vouch for the truth of 
my story) by which a machine-gun becomes the property of a 
Volunteer infantry battalion, which were described to me the 
other day by a Volunteer officer, seem to meso extraordinary, 





and so typical of the worst side of the War Office, that Iam | 


tempted to send you a description of them in a letter. Here, | 
then, is my story. A certain Volunteer corps decided that it | 


would like to have a machine-gun section, if the War Office 
would allow it. Application to Pall Mall was made in the 
ordinary way, and after a considerable period had elapsed, and 
various official communications had passed between the corps 
and clerks at the War Office, permission to have a machine- 
gun was granted. Now, it seems that when this stage has 
been reached you cannot get your gun merely by writing to 
the authorities and saying that since you have heen permitted 
to have a gun you would like a gun sent to you. What 
happens is that you are referred to a book, or a list 
of regulations, or something of the kind, and from that you 
learn that a machine-gun has about three hundred and twenty 
parts. You are then invited by the authorities to in- 
dent for each one of those parts, taking every precaution ; 
making sure, for instance, that you ask for two wheels, one to 
go on’each side, and so on. Well, these details having in 
this particular case been satisfactorily arranged, the Volunteer 
corps was informed that “the gun is now being sent you,” 
and the adjutant sat down in joy and hope to wait for his gun, 
He had, it seems, visions of a complete weapon arriving in a 
waggon, but that is not whathappened. After six days there 
arrived, in a small parcel, two “pull-throughs.” The receipt 
of these was duly acknowledged. Four more days elapsed. 
Then arrived a package containing a spanner. The corps 
was considerably elated at this addition to the regimental 
property, and there was some talk of parading the machine- 
gun section forthwith, drawing the attention of the officer 
commanding the district to the admirable condition in which 
the spanner had been kept. Judge, therefore, of the pride of 
the officer commanding the newly formed section when there 
reached the drill-hall three days later nothing less than a tin 
of grease, accompanied by printed regulations declaring that 
whatever happened it must not be used in tropical climates. 
This was followed the very next day by a pot to hold 
the grease (when being used in temperate climates) and 
there, I believe, the matter stands. That is as far as 
the genesis of the gun has got—except that so far as 
I understand there seems to be some question of pro- 
viding the gun-section with a mule, to draw, of course, 
the “ pull throughs,” the spanner, and the pot of grease (not 
to be used in tropical climates); unless, of course, the corps 
decides that now that it has got a spanner, it will incon- 
tinently procure a gun from some private firm to fit the 
spanner; like the man whofound a biscuit and rushed out to 
buy a dog to eat it. 


The process of the official mind interests me. Where does 
it start? The Irishman, I believe, defined a gun asa hole 
with something round it. The official mind, apparently, 
begins with the hole,—I do not know if you have to “indent e 
for the hole. Next, of course, there must be something to put 
in the hole, by which process of reasoning you get to the pro- 
vision of a “ pull through.” How the spanner comes next it 
is more difficult to see; but presumably there will soon arrive 
a nut to fit the spanner, then a screw to fit the nut, and 
eventually a hole to fit the screw, whence by slow degrees you 
will reach the gun-barrel, or perhaps part of a wheel, One 
is reminded of the mysterious process by which eminent 
zoologists ure able, by merely examining the footprints of an 
antediluvian animal, gradually to build up, bone by bone, a 
complete skeleton. But seriously, Sir, is it not amazing 
that such a thing as this can still happen? What would 
be thought of the business capacity of a firm of gun- 
makers who, when a gun was ordered, began the pro- 
cess of supplying it by sending their customer a_heel- 
plate? Is it really thought absurd by the War Office 
authorities that when a gun is to be supplied to a Volunteer 








Corps, it should be supplied as a gun, and not by instalments 
of spanners and grease-pots P—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis, 


[What a fortunate thing it is that recruits are indivisible, 
or else a new draft might be supplied to commanding officers 
in bits,—first of all the heads, then the boots, then the feet 
for them, then a tin of blanco, then a left hand, and so on,— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Surely you go too far in assuming that under the 
Anglo-Japanese 'l'reaty the foreign policy of Great Britain 
has been “ placed at the mercy of Japan.” Great Britain is 
not bound to come to the assistance of Japan unless some 
real aggression or some real disturbance has rendered in. 
dispensable any defensive measures whereby Japan may 
become involved in war. Should (for the sake of argument) 
Japan take any unreasonable or reckless course in the pre. 
tended protection of her interests, Great Britain would be 
perfectly free to say, when called upon to render aid, that 
the measures taken by Japan were not “indispensable” within 
the meaning of Article I. And if in good time Japan “com. 
municates,” as in duty bound under Article V., with Great 
Britain on the nature of the emergency, Great Britain will 
have the opportunity of saying in good time (should that be 
her opinion) that the emergency does not constitute a casus 
Joederis; while should Japan neglect or avoid the duty of 
communicating under Article V., Great Britain’s justification 
for saying so will be all the stronger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wortley Hall, Sheffield. C. Sruart-Wortzey. 

[Very possibly Mr. Stuart- Wortley reads the Treaty 
correctly in theory; but if once Japan got involved with twq 
Powers we should, in fact, be forced, owing to the Alliance, 
to come to her assistance. We could not while she was 
being beaten begin an inquiry into her conduct. It was 
because of this difficulty that Lord Wellesley, when he made 
his model Treaty of Alliance—i.e., that with the Nizam— 
stipulated that the foreign relations of Hyderabad should be 
placed under British control. There is an old commercial 
Saying: “ He who has a partner has a master.” It is equally 
true of allies—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—In reviewing (Spectator, March Ist) Mr. Rose’s 
“ Napoleon,’ I stated that the traditional ice incident of the 
battle of Austerlitz had been rejected as mythical by Aus- 
trian experts, as well as by Lanfrey the historian, who enter- 
tained decided views on the subject. There has now been 
brought under my notice testimony of another kind. Accord- 
ing to the “Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress of 
Vienna,” by Comte A. de la Garde-Chambonas, of which an 
English translation has lately appeared, that French author 
was present on an occasion when the Emperor Alexander 
was being shown a collection of military maps. In the 
course of conversation, the Czar said:—‘ Here, at Austerlitz» 
we might have retrieved the game, but Kutusoff stopped too 
far away from Mortier, and those frozen lakes of Augezd 
(sic) and Monitz (ste) in giving way under twenty thousand 
men and fifty pieces of artillery, completed our disaster.” In 
presence of this additional opinion the matter may seem to 
deserve further inquiry, and I have reason to hope that the 
appropriate foreign experts may be now disposed to give it 
their consideration.—I am, Sir, &e., Your REVIEWER. 





THE UNPOPULARITY OF YOUTH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPKCTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—In my perusal of the Spectator of March 22nd, I was 
sorry to read an article on “The Unpopularity of Youth,” 
which seems to me far from true. I took up another paper 
almost immediately after, in which I was struck with what 
appeared a curiously chance and good answer to it, and per. 
haps a better one than might have been written purposely for 
it. I am venturing to send an extract from it, and believe 
that there are many young men of the present day who would 
be able to write in the same spirit, and that there are many 
men of the older generation who would entirely endorse Mr. 
Rathbone’s opinion and feeling for them.—I am, Sir, &c., L, 
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“The letter, which we here reprint, addressed to the Liverpool 
papers by Mr. Rathbone’s son, the seventh bearer of that 
honoured name, presents to us a happy picture of the closing 
days of a long and beneficent life. We are grateful, especially, 
for that characteristic protest against the lament that ‘there is 
no one to take his place,’ and for the reminder of his generous 
confidence in those whom he himself had done so much to 
inspire for service of unselfish devotion to the public good. 

.. «+ ‘The thought that enabled him with a quiet mind to lay 
aside the harness, if I may express it so, that he had worn so 
long, the reason that the last months were untroubled by 
anxiety as to the future of the causes that he had most at heart, 
was the complete confidence which he felt in the younger men 
with whom he had of late years associated. He believed 
implicitly that whether in local government, nursing, educa- 
tional, or in most other matters, his younger colleagues had not 
only the ability to carry on his share of the work, but the ener- 
getic and hopeful spirit of initiative with which he had so much 
sympathy, and which he felt assured would carry the benefits he 
bad worked with them to attain to far wider issues than had 
been, in his lifetime, possible. No tribute would have more 
strongly appealed to my father, would have more warmed his 
heart, than that of Mr. Archibald Williamson, when he spoke of 
my father having enlisted for public work young men like him- 
self, who perhaps first joined in his labours for his sake, but were 
impelled to continue to give their thought and their leisure by 
their own sense of the interest and value of the work.’” 


[Our correspondent has, we regret to see, misunderstood 
the drift of our article. We never meant to suggest for a 
moment, and cannot conceive how such a suggestion can have 
seemed to be made in the article, that “a free and gentle 
spirit” like the late Mr. William Rathbone would have adopted 
towards youth any grudging or unkindly attitude. It is 
universally admitted that the nobler-spirited men of mature 
years welcome and feel sympathy with the young.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The interest you take in the question of labourers’ 
cottages causes me to write and mention that during last 
year the Local Government Board issued a new set of 
building by-laws specially for rural localities. The chief 
point about these by-laws is that the material for building is 
left to the discretion of the local authorities, the only 
essential insisted on in this particular being (I speak from 
memory) a dry course and a concrete foundation. I was sur- 
prised to find in the month of February that the rural 
sanitary authority of the district where I live was not aware 
of the existence of these new by-laws. One would have sup- 
posed that the Local Government Board would have taken 
some evident steps to circulate the result of their labours. 
Let us hope that most local authorities will in future allow 
wood for outlying cottages.—I am, Sir, &e., W. A.B. 

[We fear that these new model by-laws, which of course 
are not compulsory, have been very seldom adopted.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your notice of my book on the Penitential Psalms in 
the Spectator of March 15th has been forwarded to me by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. Will you allow me to 
point out that your reviewer has by mistake misquoted the 
note from Lorinus on Psalm xxxii.7? My note runs thus: 
“ But if they procrastinate their repentance till in the time of 
the great water-floods of extreme tribulation or death, they 
shall not, but by the special goodness of God, be enabled to 
draw nigh Him at the last.” The words I have italicised are 
omitted altogether by your reviewer, and as this gives an 
entirely wrong impression of the interpretation given in my 
book, I shall be grateful if you will kindly remedy the error 
in your next issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edenthorpe, Scarborough. ANNIE B. Batty-BrRowne. 

[We much regret the omission pointed out by our corre- 
spondent.—Ep. Spectator. | 

TORPEDO WARFARE. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—Your opinion (in note to Admiral FitzGerald’s letter in 
Spectator, March Sth) is quite borne out by the Articles of 
War. Article III. says: “Every officer...... who shall 
forbear to pursue the chase of any enemy beaten or flying 
shall, if he has acted. ..... through negligence or other 








default, be dismissed from H.M. Service with disgrace,” &c., 
&e. The Admiral queries whether Commander A was morally 
right or Commander B. I think public opinion will always 
be divided on this and similar questions. Naval officers also 
will differ, if not in opinion as to duty enjoined on them by 
the Articles of War, at least in conduct, in such cases as 
cited. Humane feelings will frequently prevail over the stern 
sense of duty. Although they do not involve the question of 
the white flag or surrender, there are two cases in my 
mind, which occurred during the Revolutionary or Napo- 
leonic War, which show, as do the cases of Com- 
manders A and B, the different views taken by officers 
in command on the subject. (1) A French line-of- 
battle ship (I think the ‘Droits de l’‘Homme’), partially 
disabled in a heavy gale off this coast, was driven ashore by a 
British frigate; the latter, to ensure the loss of the former, 
standing in so far herself that she was unable to haul off, 
and was also lost. As told by Marryat in “The King’s Own,” 
the Master remonstrated with the Captain of the frigate, who 
replied that he considered the loss of the frigate and lives to 
us was nothing compared to the paramount duty of destroy- 
ing one of the enemy. (2) A French line-of-battle ship was 
anchored in a gale off a lee shore, coast of France, and was 
dragging ashore. A British frigate, at her own great risk, 
stood in, and, when crossing ahead of the Frenchman, dropped 
an anchor with a buoyed cable, which the Frenchman grappled, 
and by its means rode out the gale and was saved. The 
frigate just managed to haul off, and got clear out of the bay. 
Which of these two cases was war? I think the former was, 
much as I admire the humanity of the latter Captain: it was 
as admirable as his seamanship. Not having books to con- 
sult, I cannot give exact names or dates for above, but they 
are in James’s “History” or “ Naval Chronicle,” I fancy. 
I am, Sir, &e., Francis Sprine Ricz, 
Valencia Island, 








POETRY. 





THE MOUNTAIN. 


I HOLD above a careless land 
The menace of the skies, 
And in the hollow of my hand 
The sleeping tempest lies ; 
Mine are the promise of the morn, 
The triumph of the day, 
And parting sunset’s beams forlorn 
Upon my heights delay : 
There longest, loveliest rests each fleeting, fading rav. 


Many a little blue-eyed lake 
Around my footstool sleeps; 

Above a thousand torrents break 
From purple-shadowed steeps, 

And foaming down my rugged side, 
With shouts of baby glee, 

They hurry to yon scarce-descried, 
Far-off, faint-calling sea, 

And mix their tiny rills with its immensity. 


But, oh! the beauty of the night! 
The silver silent hills! 
When billowy vapour, ghostly-white, 
The nearer valley fills ; 
And rising from that grey lagoon 
Each bare and flinty spire 
Lifts its wan forehead to the moon, 
That with a like desire 
Kisses that pallid brow and crowns with fairy fire, 


The mountain goats securely leap 
About my perilous ways ; 

There sometimes a bewildered sheep 
From safer pasture strays, 

Whom faint from devious wanderings 
The questing raven spies, 

And blinds her with a whirr of wings, 
And frights with savage cries, 

Till in some lost ravine the unhappy truant lies. 
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Yea, awful is my giant form 
When midnight winds awake, 
And ‘neath the chariot of the storm 
The darkened ridges shake,— 
They shake, they bow before his wrath, 
The trembling forest bends, 
The rocks are cloven in his path, 
The eternal granite rends, 
And through the rift it made the thunderbolt descends. 
With rush of blinding skowers that sweep 
The stars out of the sky, 
With spirit voices chanting deep, 
The heavy night goes by; 
Till glad as he who wakeseat last 
From demon-haunted dreams, 
When all those clamorous hours have passed, 
The joyous morning beams, 
And from my swollen falls a living rainbow gleams. 


In chattering swarms the starlings crowd: 
The eagle is alone. 

Remote I dwell behind the cloud 
That veils my rocky throne: 

Thence, while the circling seasons fleet 
On swift and silent wing, 

I watch unwearied earth repeat 
The miracle of spring, 

And o’er my barren slopes a flowery mantle fling. 


And they that from your towns are led 


that term in its fullest and most honourable acceptation,” 
He was, in short, a cultivated if not profound musician, with 
a most fastidious taste in regard to ornament,—and he had no 
axes to grind. The expert musical critics of the time were, we 
doubt not, very much of a muchness with their literary cox. 
temporaries, one of whom quoted an isolated passage and 





then declared it to be unintelligible, thus provoking 
Coleridge’s spirited retort :— 
“ Most candid critic, what if I, 

By way of joke, pluck out your eye, 

And holding up the fragment cry, 

‘Ha, ha! that men such fools should be! 

Behold this shapeless mass! And he 

Who own’d it dreamt that it could see!’ 

The joke were mighty analytic—* 

But should you like it, candid critic ?” 
The Harmonicon, as we have seen, was constantly recommend. 
ing surgical operations on the masterpieces of Beethoven, 


Thirty and more years later we find another case of con- 
trast between the expert and the amateur in which the faults 
of the one and the virtues of the other were even more 
strongly accentuated. On the one hand there were J. W, 
Davison and’ H. F. Chorley, the two ablest and most 
influential professional critics of the hour, for whom art 
stopped short with the death of Mendelssohn, and who 
employed the by no means inconsiderable resources at their 
disposal to belittle Schumann and to burke Wagner. On the 
other hand there was, to mention the most conspicuous figure 
of a group, George Grove, “an amateur of amateurs,” as he 
was careful .to describe himself, unable, it is true, to worship 
at the shrine of Wagner, though he cordially admitted his 





To seek my solitude, 

Their souls by angel hands are fed, 
And with immortal food; 

For though my chaste, unbruised breasts 
Nor wine nor honey yield, 

Yet whoso in their shadow rests 
With eyes and heart unsealed, 

To him my tale is told, my secret charm revealed. 
EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 








MUSIC. 


pmmgeia 
EXPERT AND AMATEUR CRITICISM. 
WHATEVER may be justly said to the disparagement of the 
musical amateur, there is no doubt that in one department of 
the art—that of criticism—his record has been not only 
honourable but useful. The assertion may be illustrated by 
a couple of crucial examples. About the year 1830, when the 
Harmonicon, the organ of instructed musical opinion in 
England, was unwittingly earning for itself an unenviable 
immortality by its frequent and grotesque condemnations 
of Beethoven, one iinds Lord Mount Edgecumbe—the “ Old 
Amateur” as he called himself-who was brought up 
entirely on the old Italian opera, yet expressing himself with 
regard to the newer German music with respect and 
sympathy. Now in 1830 we find the Harmonicon in a 
notice of the Hro’ea Symphony, after admitting the Funeral 
March to be exceedingly beautiful, recommending the 
omission of three-quarters of the coda:—“ Sacrificing a 
part to the whole is prudent in all cases, and if this 
symphony is not by some means abridged it will soon 
fall into disuse.’ Hew vatum ignarae mentes! It was 
just the same with the Pastoral, and for years a 
performance never took place without the. Harmonicon 
deprecating its tedious prolixity. Alongside of the can- 
tankerousness of the Harmonicon the “ Old Amateur” shows 
up in a very pleasant light. In spite of his natural pre- 
possessions in favour of the Italian school, he could not help 
being profoundly impressed by the performance of Der 
Freischiitz and Fidelio given by the German company which, 
with Schroeder- Devrient as its most conspicuous figure, 
visited London in 1832. Inan account of his delightful book, 
published many years ago, the present writer described Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe’s equipment in words which it may be 
convenient to quote in this context: ‘“Hxempt from the 
influences which too often assail and bias the judgment of 
professional musicians, he viewed the musical events of his 





age from the disinterested standpoint of an amateur—using 





musical genius and carefully refrained from any public 
expression of antagonism, but the unwearying and intrepid 
advocate of Schubert, Schumann, and Brahmns, and utterly 


| devoid of that. strange jealousy which denies welcome to a 


newcomer lest he should dethrone some elder idol. Davison 
and Chorley had both been intimate personal friends of 
Mendelssohn, and their hostility to his successors was largely 
due to their indiscreet but sincere fidelity to his memory. 


To the partisan musical critics of bygone generations one 
might address the warning of the French writer who said: 
“ Beware of irrevocably condemning that which our grand. 
children will in all probability admire.” This warning is 
scarcely applicable at the present day. Indeed, it might be 
issued in the revised version: “It is not always safe to 


/ condemn that which our grandfathers admired.” The 


pendulum has swung far in the opposite direction, und 
whereas formerly it was quite the exception to encounter 
any sympathy for those who adventured on the “ new paths” 
amongst the professional interpreters of public opinion, quite 
a large proportion of our modern musical critics seem to 
rest their claim to competency on wholesale denunciation of 
the favourites of a former generation. No doubt this 
tendency is toa certain extent the result of a sincere desire 
to avoid the,error of those who, musically speaking, enter. 
tained angels unawares, or, worse still, refused them 
entertainment.—It is really quite difficult at the moment, in 
view of the ubiquitous searchlight of publicity and the 
opportunities and facilities extended to aspiring talent, to 
conceive the case of a Schubert re-enacting itself in 
our midst.—But this ready and instantaneous apprecia- 
tion of the new men, this enthusiastic adoration of 
the modern masters, is unluckily too often combined 
with the lues comparativa, the habit of making invidious 
comparisons between the idols and bugbears of the writer. 
Surely it should be possible to be enlightened and emancipated 
without adopting a partisan attitude,—to be able to adore 
Wagner and Berlioz, Liszt and Cornelius, Dvorék and 
T'schaikowsky, without dragging in depreciatory references to 
Rossini and Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer and Spohr, Gounod and 
Brahms. It is the old story of Wilkes being no Wilkesite, 
of the partisans outstripping and .misrepresenting their 
chiefs. Wagner, at any rate, has left on record what he 
thought of Mendelssohn’s talent as an aquarelliste, Liszt did 
not think it beneath his dignity to make transcriptions of 
Meyerbeer’s operas, or Brahms refrain from expressing his 
regret that he had not written “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 


Extremes meet, and up-to-date musical criticism is every 
bit as vehemently partisan as the reactionary attitude of the 
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Chorleys and Davisons. Hence it is a matter for no little 


satisfaction to find a young .writer like Mr. Filson Young,* 
after no uncertain profession of faith as regards Wagner, 
daring to express his admiration in no measured terms for 
the Requiem of Brahms, and following up an eloquent eulogy 
of Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony with a generous appreci- 
ation of the music of Professor Stanford. But Mr. Filson 
Young has other claims to an attentive hearing besides his 
comprehension and tolerance. He has intelligence, insight, 
and a graceful and finished style. It is true that his 
studies of Beethoven's Pastoral and Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic 
Symphonies border closely on the rhapsodic, and in fitting 
something like a “ programme ” to these works, Mr. Filson 
Young disregards Beethoven’s own cautiva as well as his own 
dictum that “music is at its best when it is expressing what 
can be expressed by no other means.” The occasional tinge 
of preciosity in the style is a fault which may be readily over. 
looked ina young writer. It is surely better that a critic 
should be fastidious than slovenly, that he should take too 
much rather than too little trouble in the quest for the 
sovereign word; and there is this to be said for Mr. Filson 
Young, that if he sometimes eschews saying a plain thing in 
a plain way, his meaning is never obscure. Best of all, his 
enthusiasm is never expended on an unworthy object. His 
admiration for Bach and Mozart is no mere lip worship; 
while, on the other hand, the fascination of Berlioz’s person- 
ality by no means betrays him into the surrender of the 
judicial faculty in his admirable analysis of the “tempestuous 
scroll” of that “agitated and laborious life.” From this, 
which is at once the most elaborate and the most able chapter 
in a very interesting book, we may quote the passage which 
follows Mr. Filson Young's illustrations of the constant 
antagonism between Berlioz’s science and his art :— 

“It is bardly necessary to speak of his contributions to the 
technical resources of the composer, for that is the great, obvious 
fact of Berlioz’s life. Only Wagner was his equal in writing for 
the orchestra, tut as Wagner never went into interesting detail 
as to how he produced his effects, his work was the less valuable 
from this point of view. Thecrowning merit of Berlioz’s labours 
was not that he wrote a Treatise on Instrumentation—other 
people have done that—but that he wrote a treatise in such a 
heat of enthusiasm, with sucha charm of personal style, and with 
such a perfectly suitable literary instrument that it wins a 
student to the subject for very love of the writer. A child 
might read it as he would read a fairy story; oboes and horns 
and trombones would be living people to him, to be treated as 
reasonable beings and cared for (on paper) as one cares for 
animal friends. The Grand Traité was by far the greatest 
achievement of its author ; he turned a whole valley of dry bones 
into a garden; he evolved an art from what had been an exact 
science, and pierced dead things with the ‘in-breathed sense’ 
that makes them immortal. And these great things he did, not 
in the line of his chosen expression, but outside of what he 
deemed to be his real business. As a composer the verdict must 
go against him, for he failed to express himself truly in music.” 
Mr. Filson Young in his “ Postscript” disavows any inten- 

tion, in these essays, of attempting anything like formal 
criticism. We hope to have made it clear that, if ever he 
should enter on that thorny path, he possesses an equipment 
which should honourably distinguish him from the majority 
of expert musical witnesses. 

; C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


> 


A LIFE OF MR. RHODES.+ 


Tur death of Mr. Rhodes will probably draw many readers to 
Mr. Hensman’s “ Life,” and at the same time makes it difficult 
for critics who are in what Charles Lamb called “imperfect 
sympathy” with many features of the sufferer’s political 
career to review a book which discusses so many very con- 
troversial questions. Mr. Hensman wrote, of course, before 
there was any reason to fear that Mr. Rhodes’s life might be 
suddenly cut short, and his book seems to us to possess in a very 
marked degree the defects almost inevitable in any account 
of a living politician by one who knows him personally. Mr. 
Rhodes has had unscrupulous friends, indiscreet friends, 
unscrupulous enemies, and hysterical enemies. Mr. Hensman 
tries to be judicial, but his attitude seems to us ‘essentially 





* Mastersingers: Appreciations of Music and Musicians; with an Essay on 
Hector Berlioz. By Filson Young. London: Wm. Reeves. [5s.] 

+ Cecil"Rhodes: a Study ofa Career. By Howard Heusman. London: Black- 
woodand Sons, [12s. 6d. net.] ‘ 





uncritical. He light-heartedly admits all that we have ever 
urged in deprecation of his subject’s methods and judgment, 
but he seems to think these admissions consistent with almost 
unmeasured enthusiasm. This is amiable, but it is hardly 
the way in which biography should be written. 


The main events of Mr. Rhodes’s life may be recapitu- 
lated shortly. Born in 1853, he was driven by ill-health to 
South Africa in 1870. Aftera short residence in Natal, he 
moved on to Kimberley, where he busied himself in the 
diamond mines. He entered Oriel College, Oxford, as an 
undergraduate in 1873, continuing to spend the winters at 
the Cape. His business successes enabled him to embark on 
the political life which attracted him so strongly, and in 1880 
he was returned to the Cape Legislative Assembly as Member 
for Barkly West, a seat he retained until the end. In 1884 he 
held minor office under Sir Thomas Seanlen, and on the downfall 
of that Ministry was employed by Sir Hercules Robinson as 
Deputy-Commissioner in Bechuanaland, a post which he 
resigned on account of friction with Sir Charles Warren, his 
superior officer. In 1888 he brought toa successful conclusion 
his long and difficult negotiations for the amalgamation of 
the conflicting interests in the Kimberley diamond mines, 
and thenceforth he became the leading force in the 
great De Beers corporation. In 1890 he became Premier 
of Cape Colony, reconstructed his Cabinet in 1893, anl 
resigned after the Raid in 1896. Meanwhile his thoughts 
had been chiefly devoted to the northern extension of British 
South Africa. In 1888 he secured a concession from Loben- 
gula, and in 1889 obtained a Royal Charter for the British 
South Africa Company. The occupation of Mashonaland 
followed, and in 1893 the Company became involved in a war 
with the Matabele, which ended in the annexation of the 
whole of what is now termed Southern Rhodesia. The exten- 
sion of the Company’s administration in Northern Rhodesia 
beyond the Zantbesi is still proceeding, and it is to be notel 
that the retention by the Imperial Government of the im- 
portant protectorate of British Central Africa (Nyassaland) 
was largely rendered possible by aid from the Chartered Com- 
pany. The railway has been extended from Kimberley 
beyond Bulawayo, and a trans-continental telegraph line, 
secured by agreement with the German Government, is work- 
ing its way gradually towards Uganda. Mr. Rhodes’s connec- 
tion with the Johannesburg Reform movement and the 
Jameson Raid in 1895 led to his resignation of office at the 
Cape and his temporary retirement from the Company's 
board. 


We have felt justified in giving this concise summary 
because the reader will look in vain for anything of the 
kind in Mr. Hensman’s book. Our author is virtuously 
indignant with the miscreants who state that Cecil was the 
fourth, and not the fifth, son of the Rev. F. W. Rhodes; but 
he ignores his first tenure of office, gives a right date in one 
place and a wrong date in another to the granting of the 
Charter, and fails so completely to trace the history of Mr. 
Rhodes’s two terms of Premiership that we consider the 
collection of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches by “‘ Vindex,” reviewed in 
these columns nearly three years ago, as a far more satisfac- 
tory historical work. Mr. Hensman, in fact, is hardly justi- 
fied in stating that “no real attempt to describe Mr. Rhodes’s 
career has ever been made.” 


The present book is decidedly successful as an account of 
jts subject’s personal history, and perhaps derives special 
value from Mr. A. G. Butler’s reminiscences of Mr. Rhodes’s 
undergraduate days. We may also say that it gives an 
excellent review of what may be called the Imperial side of 
his life. The author has previously written a good History of 
Rhodesia, and is therefore justified in avoiding a detailed 
repetition of affairs in the North. He describes vividly such 
episodes as the diamond amalgamation, the daring journey to 
the Matoppos during the Matabele Rebellion, the negotiations 
with the German Emperor, and the period of confusion after 
the Raid, and is perfectly explicit about the contributions to 
Parnellite funds. We must not therefore be taken to 
depreciate the soundness of the greater part of the book if we 
dwell upon certain omissions which very greatly diminish its 
value as a commentary upon South African history. Mr. 
Hensman, in fact, is a far better guide on the “Jife” than the 
“times” of Mr. Rhodes, so far as they can be differentiated, 
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Beginning with the preliminary chapter on events in South 
Africa about 1870, we find our confidence shaken in a 
writer who asserts that the “Keate Award” (the result of 
an arbitration between the Transvaal, the Batlapin tribe, and 
the Griqua chief Waterboer) took the diamond-fields from 
the Orange Free State. That Republic held aloof from the 
arbitration, which was concerned with the north-eastern 
boundary of Griqualand West, not with the conflicting 
claims to sovereignty over the whole territory. British 
annexation, it is true, followed hard upon the award, but Mr. 
Keate did not decide it. In the next place, the treatment of 
the thorny Bechuanaland question in 1884-85 is very imper- 
fect. Mr. Hensman quite ignores the influence upon public 
opinion at home exercised by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. W. E. 
Forster. Before they made the Bechuana question pro- 
minent, Mr. Rhodes had found it impossible to induce the 
Imperial and Cape Governments to co-operate in a Pro- 
tectorate. The somewhat minute investigation of the events 
that centred round the Warren Expedition seems to us to be 
biassed against Mr. Mackenzie and Sir Charles Warren. 
The situation was praciically this: two bands of Boer 
filibusters had established themselves in Bechuana territory 
in “Stellaland” and at Rooi Grond, and had, supported by 
President Kriiger, proclaimed Republics in defiance of the 
British authorities. Mr. Mackenzie and Sir Charles Warren 
considered that both bands were disreputable intruders; Mr. 
Rhodes thought it politic to win over the Stellalanders and 
use them against the Rooi Grond people—who were even less 
respectable; while the Cape Ministry of the time, under Sir 
Gordon Sprigg and Sir Thomas Upington (and this Mr. 
Hensman ignores) showed practically their willingness to 
take the Rooi Grond ruffians under their wing. There was a 
great deal to be said—and Mr. Hensman says it—for Mr. 
Rhodes’s opportunism, but the reader will hardly gather 
from his pages the strength of Mr. Mackenzie’s case. 



























































































An even more serious defect, however, is the manner in 
which Mr. Rhodes’s alliance with the Afrikander Bond is left 
in the background. We understand Mr. Hensman’s reluct- 
ance to dwell on it when we find him saying: “ From the first 
day it was formed the Afrikander Bond has been consistently 
anti-British,—an attitude which may have been more or less 
concealed on some occasions, but has never been relinquished.” 
The fact remains that Mr. Rhodes held office for five years by 
consent of the Bond. The support of this body was abso- 
lutely necessary to the policy of northern expansion, and its 
price was that in the internal affairs of Cape Colony Mr. 
Rhodes should not interfere with its views, which may be 
fairly summarised as indifference to education, maintenance of 
Protection on food-stuffs, hostility to British immigration, 
opposition to any temperance legislation which might 
diminish the profits of Cape brandy producers, and no con- 
cessions to natives. The price may or may not have heen 
worth paying ; at least an historian ought to state it. Again, 
the dual—or manifold—position of Mr. Rhodes during these 
years is mentioned, but not clearly examined. He was Premier 
of Cape Colony, practically head of the Government in Rho- 
desia, managing-director of De Beers, and largely interested in 
the Rand Mines. The last fact connected him closely with 
Transvaal affairs, while his association with De Beers prevented 
anything like a free hand in fiscal policy. The diamond mines 
are felt by many Cape Colonists never to have contributed 
their fair share to the revenues. On certain points the 
interests of Rhodesia and Cape Colony are not identical, 
and Sir Gordon Sprigg was amply justified in pointing out 
the disadvantages of the dual position. Oddly enough, he 
took office in the Rhodes Cabinet soon after his unavailing 
protest. 


We desire merely to state facts overlooked or obscurely put 
by Mr. Hensman, and not to enter into a discussion of Cape 
politics. His detailed account of the Glen Grey Act is good, 
and shows justly that it is something very different from the 
mere labour-law that some of its opponents pretend. But 
here again Mr. Hensman blunders badly in saying that by it 
“the sale of intoxicating liquors to natives within the limits 
of Cape Colony is strictly forbidden.” It applies only to 
certain districts which are practically native territories, and 
Mr. Hensman ought to know that had its liquor clauses 


a 
though Bond opposition greatly hampered their being put 
into practice at the Cape. It is, therefore, from no wish to 
make a point against him that we insist upon an accurate 
statement of what exactly was done by the Glen Grey Act, 

To some readers the account of the diamond mines amal. 
gamation will form one of the most interesting chapters in 
the book. In this affair Mr. Rhodes showed a mastery of 
detail in which he has sometimes been deficient. It is worth 
noting that his principal occupation for some years was q 
financial duel with the late Mr. Barnato. Such a training for 
political life has its risks. If Mr. Hensman has documentary 
evidence for his statement that the Kimberley business wag 
accelerated by “the appearance on the scene of a foreign 
group of speculators ,..... headed by Mr. J. X. Meni. 
man,” a clique whose “aim was obviously anti-British,” wo 
think he should give it, for the allegation will be new to most 
people. 

We feel bound to say that Mr. Hensman’s criticisms 
are always interesting, his acquaintance with Rhodesian 
affairs is intimate, and his desire to be fair beyond 
suspicion. But he chooses to make very high claims in the 
preface, and we feel justified in showing that his knowledge 
of his subject-matter is by no means thorough. The Cape is 
the premier Colony of South Africa, and any writer dealing 
with one of its principal men ought to study it carefully. Mr, 
Hensman’s vagueness on Cape matters is well illustrated by 
his description, in an interesting account of Mr. Rhodes’s 
scheme to build an African replica of Oriel College, of the well- 
known Stellenbosch seminary as “a training college some- 
where up country.” And, to take a very small point, the 
frequent repetition of such an error as “Sir Graham Bowyer” 
is inexcusable. 





THE TOWER OF LONDON.* 
In the Tower of London and the Abbey Church of West- 
minster England possesses two buildings the like of which 
can be found in no other Christian land. Some there may be 
of greater antiquity, but none that has so long served, without 
solution of continuity, the purpose for which it was designed 
and been so closely identified with the national life and 
history. The Tower, as we know it, owes its origin to 
William I., but he built on the site where the Romans before 
him had erected a fortress, and for the same reason: it was 
the best defensive position on the Lower Thames, protecting 
the eastern side of the City and the seaward end of the river. 
More than this, the Tower in course of time became, as the 
antiquary, John Stowe, puts it, “a Royal palace for 
assemblies and treaties, a State prison for dangerous 
offenders, the only place for coining money, an armoury 
of warlike provisions, the treasury of the Crown jewels, and 
the storehouse of the Records of the Royal Courts of Justice 
at Westminster.” Also, it must be added, the scene of 
countless tragedies, of as many crimes as the palace of an 
Eastern potentate, as many cruelties as the dungeons of the 
Holy Office at Madrid, and of more woes than the Bridge of 
Sighs at Venice. Every part of the Tower, as Lord Ronald 
Gower remarks, is rich in history and tradition; nearly every 
stone, if it had a tongue, might tell a tale stranger than any 
coined by a romancer’s brain. Our author gives us the 
history of the Tower as a building, describing it as it was 
and is, and relating at length the vicissitudes and alterations 
which it has undergone, and the restorations and vandalism 
from which it has suffered; but his is no dryasdust history, 
the narrative being enlivened by pleasant asides, anecdotes 
more or less relevant, and the mention of things not 
generally known, as, for instance, that the portcullises of 
the Bloody and the Byward Towers are in working order 
to this day, and the only machines of the sort in 
England that can still be used for their original purposes, 
and that the ceremony of receiving the keys is still observed, 
Every night, shortly before the witching hour, the chief 
warder and the yeoman porter march with an escort of 
beefeaters from the main guard to the outer gate, which the 
yeoman porter closes and locks. As the party returns the 
sentries demand, “ Who goes there?” The yeoman porter 
answers, “The keys,” whereupon asentry calls out, “ Advance 
King Edward’s keys.” ‘The keys are then taken to the 











extended to the whole Colony the Bill would not have passed. 
Mr. Rhodes’s views on the liquor question are admirable, 





® The Tower of London. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
London: G, Bell and Sons, [2Is, net.] 
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King’s House, and left for the night in the Constable’s office. 
The password of the Tower is known only to three persons, 
the King, the Constable, and the Lord Mayor of London, to 
the last of whom it is imparted every quarter in a missive 
signed by the Sovereign. 

Theoldest and most historically important part of the fortress 
is, of course, the Norman Keep, built by the Conqueror, and 
since the reign of Edward III., when the outer walls were first 
whitewashed, knownasthe White Tower. Itwas in the Council 
Chamber on the fourth floor of the Keep that Richard III. 
charged Hastings with treason, and ordered him to be led out 
and straightway executed. In the White Tower were his 
nephews put to death and buried. In the reign of Charles II. 
pones believed to have been theirs were found at the foot of a 
double flight of stone stairs facing the river, and eventually 
yemoved thence to Westminster Abby. In a sub-crypt of the 
chapel Guy Fawkes is said to have passed the last fifty days 
of his life, and in the deepest dungeon near by hundreds of 
Jews were imprisoned by order of King John, The Norman 
Chapel (St. John’s), one of the most beautiful of its sort in 
England, received hard measure at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, being by order of the Government despoiled of its 
artistic treasures and ecclesiastical ornaments. Its frescos 
were effaced by whitewash, its stained-glass windows de- 
stroyed. The chapel afterwards became a receptacle for the 
Tower records, and in the last century the authorities 
actually proposed to use it as a warehouse for military 
clothing,—a fate from which it was saved by the Prince 
Consort, who had the chapel rid of its rubbish and dirt, the 
accumulation of ages, and restored to something like its 
pristine condition; but its ancient splendours—the mural 
paintings, the windows “richly dight,” the rood-screen and 
cross, the two “fair images” ordered to be set up by 
Henry III.—are gone for ever. 


Though the Tower has served as a palace and (in stormy 
times) a refuge for our Kings, and its King’s House still 
exists, it has far oftener served as a prison, and no prison has 
held more illustrious captives, or is associated with more 
mournful memories. Said Charles of Orleans, who was 
confined in the Tower: “I have had experience myself, and 
in my prison of England, for the weariness, danger, and dis- 
pleasure in which I there lay, I have many a time wished I 
had been slain at the battle where they took me.” Among 
others were Baliol, King of Scots, and his son; John, King 
of France, and his son; David Bruce and many of his nobles; 


and the son of Llewellyn, who lost his life while trying to | 


escape. His rope breaking, he fell headlong and was found at 
the foot of the Tower “with his head thrust in between his 
shoulders.” But the prisoners of war consigned to the safe 
keeping of the Constable of the Tower were a drop in a 
bucket as compared with prisoners of State, most of whom left 
it only twice: the first time to be tried in Westminster Hall, 
the second to be beheaded on Tower Hill. Paul Hentzner, a 
German traveller (quoted by the author) who visited 
the Tower in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, makes 
the significant remark: “It is to be noted that when any 
of the nobility are sent hither on the charge of high crimes, 
punishable with death, such as treason, they seldom or never 
recover their liberty.” He might have added, “ and generally 
lose their lives.” In the interval between trial and execution 
these unfortunates were often so ill-treated that they must 
have looked forward to death as a happy release. Especially 
was this so with the victims of Henry VIII. Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, being at the time seventy-eight years old and a 
prisoner in the Tower, wrote thus to Cromwell :— 

“TI byseche you to be gode, master, unto me in my necessitie ; 
for I have neither shirt nor sute, nor yett other clothes that are 
necessary for me to wear, but that they bee ragged, and rent so 
shamefully. Notwithstanding, I might easily suffer that if they 
would keep my body warm. But my dyett also, God knoweth 
how slender it is at any tymes, and now in myn age my stomach 
may not away but wyth a few kinds of meat, which if I want, I 
decay forthwith, and fall into coafs and dizeases of my bodye, and 
kan not kcep myself in health.” 

The poor old man’s appeal, though laid before the King, 
failed to soften his heart. His hardships ended only when 
his head fell on the scaffold. Lord Ronald Gower, who 
has strong opinions and makes no secret of them, condemns 
Henry without stint or measure, and consigus his memory to 
everlasting infamy. - Henry was certainly not a Monarch to 











whose memory we can do reverence. He not only put into 
practice the precepts of Machiavelli's “ Prince,’ but when it 
was a question of “ feeding fat” a grudge or gratifying a desire 
he spared neither man nor woman. Henry, in short, was as 
unmoral as Napoleon, as ruthless as a Spanish Inquisiter, as 
remorseless as a Corsican brigand. All the same, he was a 
statesman, and rendered the realm good service. A weaker 
or more humane Monarch would have brought it to ruin. 
The Tudors were, in a sense, usurpers. There were Pre- 
tenders with better claims than they, ready and eager to 
leap into their seats; and the least show of hesitation on 
Henry’s part had brought about another War of the Roses 
(which ended with the battle of Bosworth Field in 1485, 
—not, as the author has it, in 1471), whose result- 
ing horrors would have caused greater sufferings than 
all Henry’s cruelties put together and a thousand times 
multiplied. Moreover, his victims were mostly of the 
old nobility. With the commonalty, to whom he assured 
quiet lives, his government was popular, else (there being in 
those days no standing army) had the people not endured his 
rule; and Lord Ronald Gower, who is apparently a fervent 
Protestant, should have a good word for the King who defied 
a Pope and made the Reformation possible. 


Lord Ronald Gower, as will be seen, does not limit himself 
to amere history of the Tower. He has many digressions and 
some irrelevances. But his book teems with information which 
it must have cost him great pains to gather. It is also ad- 
mirably illustrated, fullof human interest, and both instructive 
and entertaining. We could, however, wish the work had been 
better written. The author has nostyle worth mentioning, and 
makes strange mistakes. His very first sentence runs thus :— 
“Nothing has come down to us of any authentic value re- 
garding ancient London until Tacitus writes of Londinium as 
a place celebrated for the number of its merchants and 
the confluence of traffic.” The author seems to be un- 
aware that there is such a good old word as “begin,” 
invariably using in its stead “commence.” Imagine the 
first verse of the first chapter of Genesis being rendered 
“Tn the commencement God made heaven and earth!” This, 
however, is rather a vulgarism than a grammaticalerror. Not 
so the awkward phrase: “ Thomas 4 Becket is supposed to 
have wished to have been made Constable of the fortress,” 
which is neither sense nor good English. But the fault of 
using the perfect form of the infinitive for the indefinite form 
is too common, even with writers who ought to know better, 
to be very blameworthy. On the other hand, splitting 
infinitives is as wrong as saying “neither of the parties 
[to a marriage contract] were,” and such a passage as the 
following is almost ludicrous: “The Earl of Warwick had 
received an invitation to meet the King at dinner, at the 
palace of the Lord Chancellor, Edmund de Strafford, who was 
also Bishop of Exeter, which was in the Strand.” There are 
other solecisms on which we need not dwell, and we point out 
these only because they mar an otherwise capital book, and 
with a little care might so easily have been avoided. 


The general reader will probably deem the second volume 
more entertaining than the first, inasmuch as it is more 
modern. It deals with the history of the Tower in Stuart and 
Commonwealth times and during the reigns of the Georges 
and Queen Victoria, relates many tragic and stirring episodes, 
and describes the imprisonment and execution of the Scottish 
rebel Lords, the fire of 1841, and the Fenian attempt to blow 
up the White Tower in 1885. It is never dull and often 
lively, full of true stories more interesting than any in- 
ventions, and so enriched with portraits and other illustra- 
tions as to render it a desirable possession to all who love 
books and take pleasure in reading histories. 





MADAME DE MOTTEVILLE* 
MADAME DE MOorTTEVILLE, whose Memoirs are almost as 
valuable after their kind as the masterpiece of St. Simon, 
was born in 1621, the daughter of Pierre Bertaut, gentleman- 
in-ordinary of the King’s bedchamber, and of a Spanish lady 
of noble birth. Speaking Spanish as her native tongue, she 
was dedicated to the service of Anne of Austria when she was 
no more than ten years of age. But Richelieu, jealous always 








* The Memoirs of Madame de Motteville. Translated by K, P, Wormeley. 
8 vols. London: W. Heinemann, [£5 3s.] 
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of the Queen’s friends, exiled both mother and daughter from 
the Court. They sought refuge in Normandy, where Mlle. 
Bertaut was most carefully educated. At eighteen she 
became the third wife of M. Langlois de Motteville, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Accounts of Normandy. Her 
husband was eighty years of age, and she treated the 
grotesque marriage with the shrewd gravity which never 
deserted her. As Sainte-Beuve says, she was content to look 
forward to the time when she should be recalled to the Court, 
and no sooner was Richelieu dead than she returned to Paris 
and to the service of the Queen. From that time until 
Anne’s death Madame de Motteville served her with untiring 
fidelity, and so careful was she of the Queen’s reputation that 
she composed her Memoirs to justify her mistress in the eyes 
of posterity. “I made known tothe Queen,” says she, ‘‘in the 
time-of her good health, that I had written something about 
her, and that I intended with God's grace to continue it, 
She answered as to that, in a tone that was truly humble, that 
I was very foolish to amuse myself with such an occupation 5 
that she could trust me to say whatever I wished; but that the 
one thing she feared was that I should give her more praise 
than she deserved; for she believed that the affection I had 
for her would prevent me from seeing her faults and making 
them public.” 


Madame de Motteville obeyed the Queen’s injunction. She 
composed a panegyric, but she tempered her flattery with 
justice. For a sense of justice is Madame de Motteville’s 
master quality. Her view of politics was admirably sound. 
Though she lived in a difficult time, she understood its 
intrigues and dangers with a rare intelligence. A courtier by 
training and inclination, she saw through the falsehood of the 
Court so clearly as to appear almost a cynic. There is no 
touch in her writings of femininity, although her Memoirs 
could only have been composed by a woman, and the constant 
tranquillity of her mind saved her from harsh or hysterical 
judgments. She sketches the history of the Fronde with a 
lucid impartiality which is very remarkable when we re- 
member the intricacy of that adventure; and the habits and 
customs of the Court, which once seemed trivial, and are now 
immensely valuable to the historian, are described by her with 
an accurate simplicity beyond praise. Now it is the pageant 
prepared for the King of Poland which amuses her; now she 
paints in colours by no means contemptible the famous cere- 
mony at the Isle of Pheasants. But her most conspicuous 
talent is that which she shares with St. Simon,—the talent of 
drawing character. Here, for instance, is a sketch of 
Henrietta Maria :— 

“ She had infinite wit, and a brilliant mind which pleased all 
spectators. She was agreeable in society, honourable, gentle, 
and easy; living with those that had the honour to approach her 
without ceremony. Her tempezament inclined her to gaiety; 
and even amid her tears, if it occurred to her to say something 
amusing, she would stop them to divert the company. The 
almost continual suffering which she endured gave her much 
gravity and contempt for life, which to my thinking made her 
more solid, more serious, more estimable than she might have 
been had she always been happy. She was naturally liberal; 
and those who knew her in prosperity assured us she had 
exhausted her wealth in doing good to those she loved.” 

The character of Nogent is drawn with a lighter humour :— 

«‘This man had all his life imitated wit; he affected tp make 

people laugh, talking incessantly, though no one could accuse 
him of saying anything. In this way he attained to the luck 
of making a great fortune. There was no person of rank at 
Court who received greater benefits from it than he, whether 
by private privileges, by prerogatives and preferences to favours 
of distinction, or through the great property he had begun to 
amass under Cardinal Richelieu, who contributed more than any 
one to make him rich. ‘This great sayer of nothings found 
means through silliness to rise and to obtain that which his birth 
denied him, and which virtue and great merit would not have 
given him s9 easily.” 
That has the caustic touch which St. Simon himself would 
have given it, and greater honour cannot be done Madame de 
Motteville than to compare her with the most accomplished 
writer of memoirs the world has seen. 


But the protagonist in her drama is Anne of Austria, who 
plays.a brilliant and sympathetic part. Her kindly, amiable, 
pleasure-loving disposition is admirably described, and at the 
same time she is shown capable of the highest heroism. 
History can show no sadder page than the death of this much- 
tried Queen, and the courage wherewith she endured the 
greatest affliction deserves the panegyric which Madame de 





ci CAS en a nee 
Motteville devotes to it. When the Archhishop told her sh 
was quitting a corruptible crown to gain an everlasting pr 
“ Alas!” she said, “ that sacrifice is a small matter, I value 
” : A e 
my crown as mud.” Until the end her pride fought with her 
piety, and she showed herself a worthy daughter of the haught; 
Kings of Spain. She did not choose that Mlle. de Bouma 
should find her in tears. “Iam not weeping,” she said, “thege 
tears that you see coming out of my eyes, it is pain that 
forces them out; for you know I am no weeper.” Ag her 
sufferings grew worse her resignation was almost militant 
“ Madame de Motteville, I suffer much,” she told her friend 
“There is no spot in my body in which I do not feel the 
greatest pain.” Then raising her eyes to heaven she said: “ @oq 
wills it. Yes, my God, you will it; and I will it also with all 
my heart,—yes, my God, with all my heart.” Thus the 
Queen, whose life had been passed amid danger and trouble 
faced the agony of a wasting disease, and when we remember 
only her noble qualities we may echo the words of 
Louis XIV.: “The Queen my mother was not only a great 
Queen; she deserves to be put in the rank of the greatest 
Kings.” 

After the Queen, Mazarin takes up the greatest space in the 
book, and Madame de Motteville, though she dislikes and 
fears him, writes of him without rancour and without injus- 
tice. She di pores as profoundly as any one the influence which 
he exerted upon the Queen; she is not blind to his faults; yet 
in her pages he is never a monster, and the charm of his 
manner is generously acknowledged. In so far as he opposed 
the Queen, the Queen’s friend opposes him, but she does not 
disguise his services to France nor the immense power he 
wielded for so many years. Above all, she deplored his 
avarice, and she describes his last days and the disposal of 
his property with more severity than usual. With some satis. 
faction, too, she records the ingratitude of his nieces, who did 
not in the least regret him. <A certain Italian reproached 
them for their insensibility. ‘Mesdemoiselles,” he said, “you 
avenge all Frenchmen for the hardness your uncle the Cardinal 
practised upon them by that which you have for his memory.” 
He spoke truly, adds Madame de Motteville, for Cardinal 
Mazarin “had a great contempt for this nation.” And well 
he might, for it had suffered him long. 


After Mazarin’s death Louis XIV. showed the world that 
he was a King. From that day he resolved never to waste an 
hour nor to neglect his business. And nowhere shall we find 
a sketch of the young King as striking and authentic as that 
which Madame de Motteville gives us. We see clearly pic- 
tured the youth who grew into le Rot Soleil made familiar to 
us by St. Simon, and the verisimilitude cannot be 
questioned. But Madame de Motteville described for us 
whomsoever she saw. Her gallery of portraits is various and 
characteristic. The great Condé, M. Le Tellier, Madame de 
Chevreuse, Marie de Gonzague,—they are all drawn with 
rare precision and vigour. In brief, after many years 
these Memoirs retain their authority, and we regret that they 
have not been more worthily put into English,—a regret which 
is intensified by the knowledge that Miss Wormeley is capable 
of far better work than these last three volumes of her 
ambitious series. 





THE MAN OF LETTERS AS REFORMER.* 


CoLONEL HIGGINsoNn, whose works have just been sent to us 
in one of the charming “ Riverside Editions,” is one of the 
most venerable representatives of a type which is practically 
indigenous to the United States,—the man of letters who also 
plays a serious part in public affairs. In this country the 
two things are usually kept distinct. Such attempts as those 
of Thackeray and Scott to enter the world of politics were 
not happy, and when we think of a literary man who has 
much affected the progress of human affairs, it has been 
rather, as in the case of Dickens, through his books than 
by direct personal effort. Of course, we must not be sup- 
posed to forget such a case as that of Lord Beaconsfield ; 
but be was rather a politician who amused himself by 
writing novels than a novelist who rose to power in the State. 
Mr. John Morley is the most eminent example whom we can 





* Cheerful Yesterdays; Contemporaries; Army Life in a Black Regiment; 
Women and the Alphabet; Studies in Romance ;. Outdoor Studies and - Poems; 
Studies in History and Letters. ‘Works of Thomas Wentworth Higginson,, 
Riverside Edition.” Boston, U.S.A.; Houghton, Mifilin, and Co, [£2 16s,], 
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call to mind of a man of letters who has risen to political 


er in this country, and even the warmest admirers of hig 
literary work—amongst whom we are glad to profess our- 
selves—will hardly conteud that he is likely to leave a mark 
at all commensurate with his ability on the public history of 
his time. In the United States, however, as in France, the 
literary man takes a far closer share in public affairs than 
‘tis easy to parallel in this country, where men are some- 
what inclined to distrust the man of letters as a “mere 
<tudent” or an “academic politician.” Colonel Higginson’s 
life, which is told so charmingly and with such spontaneous 
and entire naturalness in the autobiography which he 
calls Cheerful Yesterdays, affords an admirable specimen 
of this type. His natural path in life was that of the 
writer and the student. He was educated at Harvard 
for the ministry, and indeed held that sacred office 
for eleven years. Had his lot fallen in untroubled times, we 
should now think of him as an aged and honoured clergyman 
who had beguiled his leisure by writing many delightful 
essays on literary and ethical subjects, and had trifled in his 
youth with the Muses of Poetry and Romance. Four or five 
of the volumes now before us testify to this side of Colonel 
Higginson’s character,—as the prefix to his name shows that 
other and very diiferent destinies were awaiting him in the 
clouded times which were ahead of his young and puissant 
nation when he left the Divinity School at Harvard in 1847, 
In one of the most notable passages that we have read for 
along while in a modern book, Colonel Higginson shows us 
the secret at once of the strenuous achievements of his life, 
and of the honour in which his name is held by Americans 
who know not only his writings but his deeds. We are sure 
that the present writer will be forgiven for confessing that, 
when he did not know so much of American history as he does 
now, he once said to an old American friend that he did not 
quite understand why Colonel Higginson was classed by his 
countrymen with writers like Lowell and Thoreau. “My 
dear fellow,” was the answer, “ we know what Higginson did 
and what he suffered: you only think of what he wrote!” 
There is much in the double point of view, though the reader 
who can enter into the spirit of these manly and cheerful 


pow 


volumes will be prepared to allow that, even on literary | 


grounds, the rank thus granted to Colonel Higginson is 
scarcely too high. To return to our quotation, it is in these 
words that Colonel Higginson sets forth the ripe fruit of bis 
experience, as one who has known a wider range of life than 
falls to the lot of most men,—certainly of most men of 
letters :-— 

“The moral of my whole tale is that while no man who is 
appomted by nature to literary service should forsake it for 
public life, yet the experience of the platform, and even of direct 
political service, will be most valuable to him up to a certain 
point. That neither of these avenues leads surely to fame or 
wealth is a wholly secondary matter. Gibbon says of himself 
that ‘ in circumstances more indigent or more wealthy ’ he ‘shsuld 
never have accomplished the task or acquired the fame of an 
historian.’ For myself, I have always been very grateful, first, 
for not being rich, since wealth is a condition giving not merely 
new temptations, but new cares and respovsibilities, such as a 
student should not be called upon to undertake; and secondly, 


crawl; wrap yourself in your own virtue, and seek a friend and 
your daily bread. If you have, in such a course, grown gray with 
unblenched honour, bless God, and die.” This should be learned 
by heart by every young man ; but he should also‘temper it with 
the fine saying of Thoreau that he ‘did not wish to practise :elf- 
denial unless it was quite necessary.’ In other words, a man 
should not be an ascetic for the sake of asceticism, but he should 
cheerfully accept that attitude if it proves to be for him the 
necessary path to true manhood. It is not worth while that he 
should live, like Spinoza, on five cents a day. It is worth while 
that he should be ready to do this, if needful, rather than to 
forego his appointed work, as Spinoza certainly did not. If Iam 
glad of anything, it is that I learned in time, though not without 
some early stumblings, to adjust life to its actual conditions, and 
to find it richly worth living.” 

This passage is the keynote of a most wise and manly book, 
as of the life which it narrates. We leave the reader who 
does not already know the story to read for himself how 
Colonel Higginson was led to throw himself soul and body 
into the Abolition movement, which finally triumphed when 
Lincoln was moved to issue the famous proclamation which 
added the ethical virtue of a crusade against slavery to the 
patriotic virtue of a fight for national unity. Two things we 
should like to note in passing. One is that Boston, in the 
earlier half of the nineteenth century, was a singular nest of 
ethical philosophers who have seldom been matched in their 
union of theory with practice. The modern reader is a little 
apt to forget this when le sneers at “the hub of the 
universe,” and Colonel Higginson’s record comes oppor- 
tunely to remind us of the atmosphere in which not only 
Emerson and Lowell, but Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
were bred. The episode of Bronson Alcott at the attack 
on Boston Court-House is a case in point,—“ neither Plato 
nor Pythagoras could have done the thing better.’ The 
second notable point is the remarkable state of mind which 
was produced among the Abolitionists by the horrors of the 
slave system. Piracy and murder—as the Southerners might 
call them—were among the ordinary incidents of the day's 
work to these truly peaceful, Christian, and ethically minded 
folk when it was a question of rescuing a fugitive slave, 
Even the non-resistance Quaker admitted that he would 
advise a slave in peril of recapture to shoot his pursuer dead, 
and Colonel Higginson describes the yacht which was kept in 
commission by some of his colleagues for the purpose of kid- 
napping any slave-owner who threatened to reclaim a fugitive 
slave by law, and taking him a trip along the coast of Maine 


| till he agreed to abandon his case! It is almost impossible 


for us to understand such a mental state, though we are 
thoroughly convinced that it was not only justified by the 
condition of things, but necessary to reform them. Colonel 
Higginson’s account of his own sensations when he was 
detailed from his preaching to take part in the struggle for 
the maintenance of Kansas as a Free State appeals more 
strongly to us after the experiences of the two past years. 
He speaks thus of his first ride through the debatable 
ground :— 

“It had been swept by the hostile parties of both factions ; 
there was nu more law than in the Scottish Highlands ; every 


swell of the rolling prairie offered a possible surprise, and I had 
some of the stirring sensations of a moss-trooper. Never before 





for always having had the health and habits which enabled 
me to earn an honest living by literature, and this without | 
actual drudgery. Drudgery in literature is not simply to work | 
hard, which is a pleasure, but to wo:k on unattractive material. 
If one escapes drudgery, it seems to me that he has in literature | 
the most delightful of all pursuits, but especially if he can get the 
added variety that comes from haviag the immediate contact with | 
life which occasional public speaking gives. The writer obtains 
from such intercourse that which Selden, in his ‘Table Talk,’ 
attributes to the habit of dining in public, as practised by old 
English Sovereigns: * The King himself used to eat in the hall, 
and his lords with him, and then he understood men.’ It is, 
after all, the orator, not the writer, who meets men literally face 
to face; beyond this their functions are much alike. Of course, 
neither of them can expect to win the vast prizes of wealth or 
power which commercesometimes gives ; and one’s best preparation 
is to have looked poverty and obscurity in the face in youth, to 
have taken its measure and accepted it as a poesible alternative, 
—a thing insignificant to a man who has, or even thinks he has, 
ahigher aim. No single sentence, except a few of Emerson’s, 
ever moved me,so much in youth as did a passage translated in Mrs. 
Austen’s ‘German Prose Writers’ from Heinzelmann, an author 
of whom I never read another word: ‘Be and continue poor, 
young man, while others around you grow rich by fraud and 
disloyalty ; be without place or power, while others beg their 
way upward; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, while others 
gain the accomplishment of theirs by flattery; forego the 





in wy life had I been, distinctly and unequivocally, outside of 
the world of human law; it had been ready to protect me even 
when I disobeyed it. Here it had ceased to exist; my Sharp’s 
rifle, my revolvers—or, these failing, my own ingenuity and 
ready wit—were all the protection I had. It wasa delightful 
sensation. I could quote to myself from Browning’s magnificent 
soliloquy in ‘ Colombe’s Birthday ’— 
* When is man strong until he feels alone ?’” 

Colonel Higginson’s Army Zive in a Black Regiment, 
which describes the final fruition of all these strenuoug, 
anxious, and toiling years, when at last it was his privilege to 
be the first to lead the despised negro in arms against his 
oppressors, and to demonstrate his remarkable qualities of 
faithfulness, courage, and even of moderation in the hour of 
victory, is peculiarly interesting to us at present. But it is 
hard to think that a time will ever come when the two 
volumes which we have named, with their modest and manly 
record of a long life spent in earnest labour for the good of 
humanity, will cease to be prized by the sympathetic reader, 
even if Colonel Higginson’s pleasant, but necessarily far less 
moving, literary essays are fated, like all works of a critical 
nature, to feel the fashion of the times. 
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NOVELS. 


LOST PROPERTY.* 


Mr. Petr Ripez has, amongst other engaging qualities, a 
most agreeable way of falsifying the expectations of his 
critics. For along time he confined himself to miniatures, 
and achieved such success within the compass of the short 
sketch of two or three pages, that one naturally doubted 
whether he could ever write a long story. Thereupon he 
triumphantly dispelled these misgivings in Mord Em’ly, that 
admirable picture of the regeneration of the ‘ Hooliganess.” 
Since then he has again confuted the doubters by producing in 
A Son of the State what is the next most difficult thing to a 
successful sequel,—a successful pendant; while now, travers- 
ing a good deal of the same ground without ever repeating 
himself, he has given us in Lost Property a really delightful 
life history of a London foundling. Here as elsewhere in Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s work the influence of Dickens is constantly 
felt; yet if he never rises to the full stature of his great 
and admirable exemplar, he is fortunate in avoiding the 
pitfalls which have hitherto without exception beset the 
path of this particular discipleship. For his optimism 
is never sicklied over with sentimentality, his humour 
stops short of violent extravagance. Above all, he confines 
himself, with a most artistic concentration, to the por- 
trayal of social strata which he has studied from the quick, 
and he has something approaching to real genius as an inter- 
preter of the gaminerie of the Cockney. One often wonders 
in reading Mr. Pett Ridge whether he is appreciated at his 
true worth by the classes from which he draws his dramatis 
personae,—whether telegraph girls, auctioneers’ clerks, lodging- 
house keepers, and barmaids, for example, enjoy his genial 
delineations and his stimulating satire as much as the works 
of authors who transport their readers to more exalted 
spheres. Probably not, since it is the way of all human 
nature to be attracted by the unfamiliar, and as slum fiction 
is most keenly appreciated by highly educated readers, so in 
the novelettes which are expressly written for the million 
Dukes and Duchesses are generally thickest on the ground. 


We have called Lost Property a “life history” because it 
begins with the discovery of poor little Maggie Cannon in a 
hamper in the lost property office, and ends with her 
marriage. But Mr. Pett Ridge is a master of compression: 
and the whole story is told with no seamping of details within 
the compass of three hundred pages. We see her for a while 
at Homerton; then adopted by a female philanthropist of the 
Jellyby type; then turned adrift to become in succession the 
drudge of a shrew, a slattern, and a virago, and rescued from 
deep waters by the fortunate intervention of her original 
nurse at Homerton, now a widow and a small shopkeeper. 
Thence Maggie’s upward career is traced by slow steps from 
assistant in a post-office till at the second attempt she passes 
the examination for lady-clerkships and starts in life on her 
own account in the Savings Bank Department of the Post 
Office. Interwoven with the record of her trials and struggles 
there is the never-absent mystery of her parentage, which in 
the long run enables her to turn the tables magnanimously 
on the young School Board prodigy whose superior attain- 
ments had spurred her along the path of self-improvement. 
Needless to say, what in outline seems a most unromantic 
recital is enlivened at every turn by Mr. Pett Ridge’s gift of 
vivacious narrative, animated dialogue,and abounding humour. 
There are many scenes that lend themselves to quotation, 
but we must be content with a conversation between Maggie 
and Mrs. Dadswell, the shrewish mistress, who atoned for her 
harshness by a conspicuous act of courage at a later and most 
critical period of Maggie’s life :— 

““*«My son Will,’ said Mrs. Dadswell, scrunching her toast 
slowly with her few remaining teeth, ‘always aspirated his 
aitches. He had his faults—wouldn’t ‘ave been a son of mine if 
he hadn’t,’ she sighed—‘ but you could scarcely tell ‘him trom a 
gentleman. He wasn’t ’appy unless be washed his face and 
hands at least twice a day.’ The girl listened with a polite 
air, nodding her little head at each full-stop, so that the 
narrow piece of blue ribbon which bound her straight black 
hair fell over each time in clumsy agreement, ‘ Andso partic’lar 
too about his food,’ the woman went on. She held her cup as 
though about to propose his health. Veins on her thin, water- 
soddened hand stood out; the long arm went shapelessly to the 





elbow. ‘I’ve fried him a chop,’ declared Mrs. Da ; 
sively, ‘and I’ve fried it a shade too much, a ote Prete 
touch it than he’d fly. Up he’d get from his chair, on oanar 
bowler hat and out he'd go, slamming the door to like anythi his 
Maggie endeavoured to express, by the roundness and Jar wi 
of her eyes, respectful admiration of this estimable conduct ein 
been away for two year now,’ said Mrs. Dadswell, ‘two mr 
come next month, and when he returns I reckon I shan’t kn ~ 
him.’—‘ Had he got a merstarche ?’ asked Maggie. ‘Well’ a 
the other, pleased with the novelty of tke question “hohed 
and he hadn’t, if you can understand that. It was comm 

but he shaved it off to make it grow stronger. He was et 
very manly, and so fond of horseflesh. But then his father = 
a cab-driver—a four-wheeler, mind, not one of your flighty 
’ansoms.’ ”? y 


Once more we have to thank Mr. Pett Ridge for an admirable 
study of London life in illustration of the wholesome thesis 
that kindness is always a pretty safe investment. 








The Decoy. By Francis Dana. (John Lane. 63.)—In The 
Decoy the novel reviewer will have the rare pleasure of reading a 
book from cover to cover, not because he must, but because he 
eujoys it. Even if, as is the case with the present writer, he 
does not greatly care for the subject of the book, and does not 
quite understand the means by which the crisis is reached, stil] 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that Mr. Dana can pro. 
duce a “live” book, in which real people move and act, and which 
has the added grace of a strong dash of American humour, The 
motive of the book is the means by which one Jeremiah Scales, 
an American “ Sludge the medium,” gets possession by hypnotism 
of a beautiful young ‘girl as an attraction to his s¢ances. The 
girl—the whole scene is laid in New England—has two lovers, 
one a gentleman, one a farmer, who both try to extract her from 
the power of this ruffian; they fail at first, but finally the farmer 
succeeds, by means, one must suppose, of a counterblast of 
hypnotism applied to the hypnotist,—but this part of the story is 
not so clear as might be wished. Till overcome by her trances the 
heroine is a perversely attractive personage, with her bad spelling 
and high intellectual aspirations,—both apparently the result of 
education in the great local high school, in the mar.zement of 
which, “ by the effect of the law of the State, every grown person 
in the community had a voice.” Even better than the heroine ig 
the figure of the “chief bore” of the book, old Jake Henshawe, 
servant-of-all-work to the farmer hero. Jake possesses the 
faculty of telling tedious tales without boring the reader, though 
Caleb Balderstone’s speeches are not to be compared in length 
with his orations. The book isa little spoilt by being in the first 
half written, as it were, in water-tight compartments. ‘That is, if 
a chapter begins with matters being told from the point of view, 
say, of the hero, it goes on in the same way to the end. And vice 
versa with regard to the heroine. However, these are trivial 
faults to find in a book so eminently readable, and we shall look 
forward with great pleasure to Mr. Dana’s next book. The Decoy 
is apparently a first novel, for no other title appears under 
the author’s name on the front page. We wonder whether 
it would be entirely useless to warn Mr. Dana against 
over-production, that snare of the modern young novelist who 
makes a first success. For our own part, we shall be content to 
wait for some time for his wished-for second book, and this 
because we think Mr. Dana ought to rise above the production of 
the literary “ pot-boiler.” 


Nora Lester. By Anna Howarth. (Smith, Elder,andCo. 6s.) 
—Miss Howarth is at her best when describing thrilling 
adventures “by flood and field,” and as we do not get to the 
Boer War till about the two hundred and thirtieth page of the 
present book, it may be supposed that it is not quite so good as 
usual. ‘I'he story, too, leaves the hero still at the front, so the 
end does not tell us as decisively as one likes in a novel of this 
kind that “they married and lived happily ever after.” How- 
ever, as more than half the action passes in South Africa, the 
book is interesting at the present time, even, to make a “ bull,” 
before the interesting part begins. The description of life on 
« Botha’s’’ farm deals with a subject on which we all want to 
know as much as possible, and the accounts of the horrors of 
the “ refugee trains ” will serve to remind English people of the 
sufferings of these loyal fellow-subjects, of which that night- 
mare journey was only th2 beginning. Why the author should 
have “made so free” as to bestow the names of prominent Boers on 
many of her Dutch characters we know not. It wonid surely not 
have been difficult to choose rather less well-known surnames for 
her Boer dramatis personae. 


Gentleman Garnet: a Tale of Old Tasmania. By Harry B, 
Vogel. (Smith, Elder,andCo. 6s.)—Gentleman Garnet having, 
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though innocent, left his country for his country’s good, finds the 
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tyranny of the official prison-keepers more than he can bear. | 
With two convict companions, therefore, he retires to a sylvan | 
retreat discovered by accident on an island surrounded by 
a horrible swamp, and there he becomes the Claude Duval of 
pushrangers. Itis the old story of the attractive thief, and if the 
pook is not read by imaginative street boys it will do no harm. 
In this case, as it costs six shillings, the morals of the aforesaid 
young gentlemen are probably quite safe. The book is readable 
jn its own line, but not distinguished. 

Mistress Barbara Cunlife. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 63.)—In Mistress Barbara Cunliffe Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
carries his readers back to the day when the “cry of the children ” 
in the Lancashire mills was still a living fact of deadly reproach 
to our civilisation. The different types of character developed 
by “holding to the land” and taking to trade are significantly 
illustrated in the persons of Stephen Royd and Ephraim Booth 
Stephen is the representative of a line of rough-riding, hard- 
drinking squires,—he has built one mill and bought another with 
aview to retrieving the fortune his fathers have scattered. ‘Too 
much of a gentleman to allow unlimited brutality on his own 
premises, he makes enemies of his squeamish neighbours in the 
trade, while he hurts the feelings of Squire Cunliffe by showing 
no willingness to undertake a humanitarian crusade in the 
interest of the starved and beaten children, and offends Mistress 
Barbara just a little by being more engrossed in money-getting 
than she thinks a gentleman should, But for Stephen Royd 
money-getting means also Barbara-getting,and getting back an old 
house that has passed into the hands of a rival pretender to Bar 
bara’s favour, Bancoft of the Heights, a new man of shady 
character and cheap gentility. The plot is complicated, for 
every important personage is playing a secret game behind the 
scenes, and the cross-purposes are at times painfully tangled. 
But the tangle clears and the end is good. The novel is indeed 
a fine one, with characters whom it is good to know and situations 
well developed. Parson Horrocks, the manly and kindly friend 
and counsellor of all the village, but especially of Stephen and 
Barbara, is more than a character, he is a background of whole- 
some influence and genial affection to a group and scene typically 


English. 


Monsicur Martin: a Romance of the Great Swedish War. By 
Wymond Carey. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 63.)—In Monsieur 
Martin the hero, from whose name the title is formed, is the 
yeoman-born tutor of Countess Ebba of Polensjerna,a romantic 
and stately castle in Sweden where, in the reign of Charles XII., 
a plot of the subtlest intricacy is acted by a company of charac- 
ters whose parts it is not always easy todistinguish. But this ex- 
cessive intricacy notwithstanding, the situation is unintermittingly 
interesting, and the two central characters—Hugh Martin, the 
somewhat over-simple but unfailingly honourable tutor, and the 
Countess Ebba, whom he loves contrary to all considerations of 
prudence—are always engaging and delightful. The manner is 
that of the mock-historical tale of modern fashion,—delicately 
ingenious, careful to mark detail, alternately naive and sug- 
gestive, graceful, nimble, and just a littlecynical. Busy readers 
might wish the pages fewer, but the leisurely will find amuse- 
ment in following the adventures of Monsieur Martin faithfully 
through the whole tale. 


Desiderio: an Episode in the Renaissance. By Edmund G. 
Gardner. (J. M. Dent and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Gardner’s Desiderio is 
a very beautiful piece of work. It tells the story of two 
xoble souls, a girl and a boy, whose lives and loves are 
entangled in a typical maze of Renaissance lust and treachery, 
and thereby brought to tragic conclusions,—Desiderio, reputed 
bastard, but in truth lawful, son of Sigismondo, Duke of 
Cittanova, who dies early in the story, hangs about the Court of 
the new Duke, Galeazzo, cherishing patriotic dreams of a united 
Italy free from the Papal dominion, and falling in love with the 
beautiful Monna Violante, virgin sorceress of the ducal palaces, 
Violante’s character and developments are extremely interest- 
ing. Cardinal Cesare, playing upon her half-belief in her 
eupernatural powers, forces her to provoke discords that end in 
Galeazzo’s assassination. With the blood of Desiderio’s kinsman 
on her hands she grows desperate. Passion surprises and over- 
throws the purer ideals of man and maid, and Desiderio and 
Violante find themselves involved in the common disaster of 
ill-regulated love. The setting of Italian fifteenth-century lite 
is well done. The effects are vivid and convincing, detail being 
kept in due subordination to moral and poetic significance. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Alfred Tennyson. By Andrew Lang. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons, 28. 6d.)—This book, if its purpose be to make people who 
are not ‘‘ literary” read and like the poetry of Tennyson, seems 
excellently contrived for its purpose. Everything Tennyson did or 
wrote is shown on its best side, and some of the best “extracts” 
are quoted. Probably, however, it will be read more for the sake 
of its author than its subject. Mr. Lang is an excellent talker 
in print, and here he talks about a subject that he likes, while 
he solaces himself at intervals with talking about what he does 
not like, when, if possible, he becomes more interesting still. 
Such dramatic relief is afforded legitimately enough by gibes at 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who seems to have made some unfortunate 
slips in chronology ; less legitimately by innuendoes about Mr. 
Browning, which are put into the mouth of FitzGerald, in- 
troduced periodically for the purpose. Mr. Browning is intro- 
duced in his own person, at p. 49, in order to express Mr, 
Lang’s own dislike at receiving the lyrics and tragedies 
of twitterers. ‘The one piece of serious criticism in the book 
is the chapter on “The Idylls of the King,” for which as a 
series of epic idyllia, on the model of Theocritus, constructed 
with elaborate art, Mr. Lang offers a defence that must be 
reckoned with. When a second edition is called for Mr. Lang 
would do well to employ a friend to cross out repeti- 
tions of the same remark. He would do well also to omit the 
introduction, which discusses the question of Tennyson’s borrow. 
ings, a question that cannot be profitably discussed apart from the 
instances furnished by the commentators, whom Mr. Lang informs 
us he has not read. 








OLD SHROPSHIRE HOUSES. 


Shropshire Houses, Past and Present. Illustrated from, Draw, 
ings by Stanley Leighton, M.P., F.S.A., with Descriptive Letter- 
press by the artist. (George Bell and Sons. 21s.)—This book, 
which has been edited by the widow of the writer, is a series of 
archeological and genealogical notes on a number of Shropshire 
houses. In most cases Mr. Leighton has contented himself 
with bare dates and facts, but in the account of Court of Hill, 
belonging to Captain Hill Lowe, there is an extract from a diary 
written by a lady who stayed in the house in 1771 which will 
amuse our readers. After describing the grandeurs of the place 
and the number of servants—“I’ve seen eight maids,” she 
exclaims—she goes on:—‘‘ The fashion here is to ride double. 
How terribly vulgar I’ve thought this! but what will not fashion 
render genteel! As to carriages, they make nothing of going a 
dozen miles to dinner, though own to being bruised to death and 
quite ‘ deshabillered’ by the jolts they receive.” 








ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN LONDON. 


Ancient Royal Palaces in and near London. Drawn in Litho- 
graphy by Thomas R. Way. With Notes compiled by Frederic 
Chapman. (John Lane. 21s.)—Mr. Way has here given us 
some lithographs which are beautiful in themselves as well as 
interesting from their subjects. He has a fine sense of values, 
and can use his medium with skill and artistic effect. It is 
difficult to choose one or two of the illustrations for special 
notice, but those of Greenwich Palace from Observatory Hill 
and from the river are charming examples. Mr. Chapman’s 
notes are interesting, though rather too much condensed, and 
we would willingly sacrifice the wide margins with which this 
book is furnished to allow more room to the author. He gives 
a dark picture of the lives of many of the Royal inhabitants of 
these ancient palaces, whose pleasures, except those of building 
and laying-out gardens, seem, in these civilised times, to have been 
almost as savage as theircrimes. He gives many quotations from 
old and new books. Among these there is an account by Paul 
Hen'zner of his visit to the Tower in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. ‘On coming out of the Tower,” he tells us, “‘ we were 
led to a small house close by, where are kept variety of creatures, 
viz., three lionesses, one lion of a great size called Edward VL., 
from his having been born in that reign, a tiger, a lynx, a wolf 
exceeding old; this is a very scarce animal in England, so that 
their sheep and cattle stray about in great numbers without any 
danger, though without anybody to keep them ; there is besides 
@ porcupine and an eagle. All theso creatures are kept in a 
remote place fitted up for the purpose with wooden lattices at 
the Queen’s expense.” 
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A Dog Book. Pictures by Carton Moore Park. Text, by Ethel 


Bicknell. (Grant Richards. 1s. 6d.)—This is No. 12 of “The 
Dumpy Book Series,” and the pictures and letterpress are both 
amusing. Here is an example of the latter :—“ There were once 
three Irish terriers who were forbidden to get on a sofa. When 
their master left thedogs alone, on his return he often felt the 
sofa; if it was warm, he knew the dogs had been sitting there, 
and then he would whip them. One day he came into the rcom 
very quietly, and found the three dogs blowing on the sofa tw 
cool it.. I am afraid this story is not true, but Irish terriers 
really are very clever indeed.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Boks of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








More Tales of the Birds. By W. Warde Fowler. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s, 6d.)—It is needless to tell thoso who know Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s former books that they should read this new volume. It 
will be enough for them to see the announcement. ‘To all others 
we would say,—here is a great pleasure which you should not by 
any means miss. These “tales” may be classed by the relation 
borne by the human element in them to the bird element. In 
“Dr. and Mrs. Jackson,” for instance, the human predominates. 
We are not told much about this estimable couple -a pair of 
jackdaws that inhabited the steeple of an unnamed church— 
except that they had kindly confidence in man. The interesting 
person is the “old scholar,” friend of man and beast, cutting off 
his coat buttons because their brightness pleased his feathered 
friends, or rolling out as he walked in his garden some grand 


Homeric or Virgilian rhythm. ‘The last scene, where the birds 


rejoice his eyes by coming down once wore to the bath which 
was duly set for them, is admirably pathetic. In “ Sandpipers,” 
on the other hand, the birds ave prominent. Weare shown in 
the most graphic manner how the little ones are taught the way 
that they should go. But man is not left out. If the realm of 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Land had a civic crown for those who saved 
a citizen’s life, it would vote it to the young fellow who swam a 
torrent to save the life of a half-drowned nestling. Man also 
shows—ultimately—to advantage in “‘The Last of the Barons.” 
Let “ collectors” lay the lesson to heart. In “A Lucky Magpie” 
a very old story is told again very pleasantly. “'Tco Much of a 
Good Thing” is a gentle assertion of human rights. After all, 
man has taken a great deal of pains to grow and improve all the 
varieties of fruit, and he has a claim to at least a part of it. If 
our feathered friends would only be content, as were the reason- 
able birds who haunted the poet's garden, with “a corner of the 
strawberry bed and every tenth tree”! It is a special good 
fortune to know the taste of one’s own cherries. But we must be 
careful lest we fall into economic heresies, 


Homeri Opera. Recognoverunt D. B. Monro et T. W. Allen. 
Tomi I.-II., [lias I.-XXIV. (E Typ. Clarendoniano.)—The 
conductors of the “Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoni- 
ensis,” to which these volumes belong, have done well in 
securing the collaboration of Messrs. Monro and Allen. Mr. 
Monro has no superior in his knowledge of Homeric grammar 
and philology, while Mr. Allen has a quite remarkable know- 
ledge of manuscripts. He has, for the purposes of this edition, 
collated more than a hundred codices either wholly or as 
regards the more important variations. The preface, which is 
the work of Mr. Monro, gives a compendious view of the 
criticism of the Homeric text, a study which, it must be 
remembered, differs considerably from that of other classical 
authors. It had begun, in a way, if we are to accept the 
story of the recension ordered by Pisistratus, as early as the 
sixth century B.C. It was, we know, actively followed in 
the fifth, for Wolf’s doubts about the critical labours of 
Antimacius may be dismissed. Of its development at 
Alexandria under Aristarchus and his successors it is needless 
to speak. The mass of material thus accumulated is vast, 
And it bas been increased considerably during the last 
decade by the papyri discoveries in Egypt. Some of these 
manuscripts are older than any that were previously known. 
Their general tendency is, we may say, perhaps happily, of a 
conservative kind,—i.e., they support the traditional text. The 
Oxyrbynchus papyrus numbered CCXXIII. in “Grenfell and 
Hunt (I1.)” is almost identical with the text of this edition, except 
for slight variations in spelling, obvious lapsus calami (as édoouey, 
which is metrically impossible, for édcaimey in 1. 32), and oeca- 
sional omissions, as the frequently recurring Sodmncey Se reody, 
&padBnoe 5 tevxe éx’ aire. The Praefatio will be found an 
admirable summary of what has to be said on the subject. 
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Two Treatises on the Church. (Elliot Stock, 3s, 64.)—Thig 
volume contains a formal treatise by Dr. T. Jackson (1533- 
1640), a pamphlet by Bishop Sanderson (1587 1663), anda letter 
by Bishop Cosin (1594-1672). Sanderson and Cosin are well. 
known names; Jackson was originally a Puritan, but so modified 
his view that Laud helped him to the Presidency of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and the Deanery of Peterborough. All three. 
therefore, were High Churchmen. Jackson is unflinching in his 
condemnation of Rome. The Pope is Antichrist and the Man of 
Sin. Sanderson claims the Protestant Churches as allies united 
against Rome, and devotes much of bis attention to answering 
the question, “ Where was the Church of England, before 
Luther?” Cosin insists on the validity of French Protestant 
Orders, and relates as a matter of fact that English Bishops had 
admitted French Protestant ministers to cures without reordina. 
tion. All this is interesting in view of controversies of the day, 
and the interest is emphasised by the very precise declarations of 
a little volume which has just come into our hands, The Conti. 
nental Reformation, by the Rev. J. B. Kidd (Rivingtons), one 
of a series of text-books for the clergy now in course of ‘publica. 
tion, and so, in a sense, representative. As far as his proper 
subject is concerned, Mr. Kidd has done, we think, very well, 
He is even exceptionally well informed. He is candid, and ready 
to do justice. He would not, we imagine, accept Bishop Cosin’s 
views on non-episcopal Orders; but, on the other hand, he appre. 
ciates the services of the Continental Reformers to Christian 
truth. But when he passes to consider the relation between the 
Anglican Church and the Reform movement on the Continent he 
takes up what seems to us a questionable position. We will put 
his views and Bishop Sanderson’s in parallel columns :— 

Bishop SANDERSON. Mr. Kipp. 

“ By Protestant Cuurches we “T have kept ‘ Protestant’ to 

understand those visible par- denote their [i.e,,the Lutheran 
ticular Churches which, having and Calvinistic] rejection of 
by an external separation freed Catholic Christianity, whether 
themselves from the tyranny Roman or not.” 
and idolatry of Rome, have more 
or less reformed the doctrine and 
worship trom Popish corrup- 
tions.” 
Mr. Kidd’s view is that the English Church, after a “ Protes- 
tant” reaction under Edward VI., and a Papal reaction 
under Mary, reverted under Elizabeth to what he calls the 
“Henrician doctrinal standard.” This may be said to have 
varied somewhat, but its final authoritative expression is to be 
found in the Six Articles Act, which was passed in 1533 and 
actively enforced up to the end of Herry’s reign (Anne Askew 
suffered under it in 1546, only a few months before Henry’s death). 
The six points were: Transubstantiation ; Denial of the Cup to 
the Laity; Celibacy of the Clergy; Vows; Private Masses; 
Necessity of Auricular Confession. But how can these things be 
said to ke part of Anglican doctrine and discipline? 





We have received a new edition of The History of Trade- 
Unionism, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, to which the authors 
have pretixed an interesting preface, bearing date December, 1901. 
(We expected to see something re the laying of bricks.) 
They make brief references to the events of the last 
few years (1892-1900). The membership haz increased from 
1,502,358 to 1,905,116, the head of “Clothing” being the only 
one that shows a falling off (83,229 to 67,424). In the record of 
strikes the highest aggregate, measured by the number of work- 
ing days lost, varied from 31,205,002 in 1893 (the year of the 
great coal strike) to 2,516,416 in 1899, The average of the nine 
years is not eleven million days. This looks a huge figure, but 
when we remember that there are about nine million workers, we 
see that it means little more than a day for each. More working 
time is lost, if we are to call it lost, by keeping Good Friday and 
Christmas Day as helidays. (In rural districts Good Friday is a 
half working day.) 





Aubrey de Vere: a Memoir. By John P. Gunning. (Guy and 
Co., Limerick.}—Readers will find much that is interesting 
in this memoir, but it can hardly be said that the biographer has 
done the best that was possible for his subject. Surely it might 
have been possible to give due credit to Mr. de Vere for what he 
did in the terrible famine time without the gross abuse which is 
showered on the action of the British Government. No one, 
certainly, would guess, after reading what Mr. Gunning has to 
say on the subject, that £10,000,CC0 came out of the Exchequer 
for the relief of the distress. Much money was wasted, and some 
embezz!ed—such things always happen at such a time—but a 
great effort was made. It is not fair to give an impression 
that one or two paltry loans, the repayment of which was 








rigorously exacted, was all that was done. Mr, Gunning may 
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ae to leave this impression. If so, he should bave (For Publications of the Week uel 
ai to learn how to express his meaning before writing this ‘ = eck see neat page.) 





pook. Goed taste should have kept him from touching on the 
subject; put he probably knows his public. Cc RE T oO NNE Ss. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared by 





How to Succeed as a Journalist. By John Pendleton. (Grant Moners. Liberty to mest the increased 

° ” ‘ s M ema antici patec urit t - 
Richards 3s. 6d )—The “ Journalist who is the subject of this proaching Coronation Ceremonies. 
little book is the journalist of the daily paper, and Mr. Pendleton PATTERNS SENT (FREE) ON APPLICATION. 


uch that is interesting to say about him. In chap. 22, for 
ae he tells us about the “Obituary.” We gather that in LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


there is much already prepared of the article, 
most cases Oo s L Ez R : 








generally well written, that appears on the very shortest notice 
of the death of some celebrity. Still, all 13 not explained, and | CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
one can only fall back on the almost unlimited capacity of the ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
practised pressman for rising to an emergency. Emergencies repeat 
are happily unknown, or mg Msgr We or — atmo- | 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

re of the “ weekly.” The writer of this notice, though he = 
nisi back to many years of journalism, feels unequal to the WwW M. & G EO. L. AW. 


criticising of Mr. Pendieton’s book. He finds it interesting ; can : = e 
readily believe that it willbe useful; but his predominant feel- COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


ing is thankfulness that he has not got to learn “ how to 104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


succeed as & journalist.” sh ds ; waka 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST. 








The Udina. Translated from the Pali by Major General D. M. «* Ezonisite quality, most moderate in price." —Mrna’s JOURMAL, 
fo 3, .j— s i Collars—Lapiers’ 3-told 2.0.0.0... 3.6 per dozen. 
Strong, C.B. (Luzac and Co. 6s. net.)—The translator supplies LIN EN Gaee aten diss bacaeeoe, 


a pithy introduction in which he gives a synopsis of Buddhist Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 511 per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 


thought. Nirvana “ implies the ‘going out’ in the heart of Lust, F uirts--Fise quality Long 
Illwill and Dulness or Stupidity”; “If thou knowest the Un- Cake ‘ cu FS, Fronts, 35,6 per baif-doz, 
create, thou has found deliverance” ; All that wo are is the | yas ititaniiacns'ytjn AND SHIRTS. 32 ctc0 
result of what we have thought.” This is all very good, But | N.B—OLDSHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz, 
what are we to say when we read that “according to Buddhist 
belief there is no propagation of species. Life is indivisible ; 

hence the child is no relation to its parents, as the wandering MONTE FIAN O, 

jndividual finds its family through its own inherent Karma”? | 4 Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
(This, we should say, is not the translator’s own, but is quoted.) | £. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence- 
The book itself is a curious collection of sayings and doings of | Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 


‘ o. 3 : 5 : Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
the wise. All of it is not up to the highest level. But it may be to the consumer, means 


appreciated, and highly appreciated, without attempting to give N MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
it the highest place amoung the “ Sacred Books ” of the world. o entice 








“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matter3.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 


The Story of Architecture. By P.L. Waterhouse. (G. Newnes, “Ts famous Monte ane ig ae pense Gazette eSteship. 
1s.) —As far as regards the past of architecture one could not, it ane bey polete. Pury gugeinies and auiting 
is probable, find better information in a small compass than is ( as : 

. . = 18'- per dozen bottles. F Weatite . 
to be found in this volume, one of the “Library of Useful Price ... } 10/6 per dozen half bottles, ) Delivered free in London, 
Stories,” @ series which we have had occasion more than once to MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original case. 
commend to our readers. But it might have been well to say a | Prices:—36 flasks, or half flasks, 55,-; 15 flasks, or 40 half flasks, 30 -. 
s h shitect f th sent, > Delivery free to any London address. or Great Lritain, order of the 
little more about the architecture of the present. To this some- } London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
thing less than five pages of print is allotted with oneillustration. | Street, E.C. Samples free. 

. Waterhouse has, it is clear, a mean opinion o ;_ | MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
7 ae" ? . P # modern archi | vineyard. Such orders to te sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
tecture, though he allows that there is now an advance. Yet | FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 
surely the nineteenth century saw the erection in London—not | 
to go further—of some memorable work. Any one who, having 
known London in 1850, lived to compare it with London in | ACCIDENTS 
1900, must have seen a vast improvement. In 1850 the new | OF ALL KINDS; 

Capnon Street was an achievement; how dwarfed it is now! | EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
And of single buildings surely Smirke’s British Museum is a fine (Small Por, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &e.) 











work, while the Irvingite Church in Gordon Square may be SERGEAEY 00 ene See 

ranked not far behind the best medizval work, RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 








Sketches of Some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Johnson. By E. - 
Marston. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 5s. net.) —Mr. Mar- [ BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
ston naturally begins with Michael, father of Samuel. -After NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS .. ... Nearly £11,500,000 
him we hear of Thomas Davies; Osborne (whom Jobnson ACCUMULATED FUND .. Exceeds £5,700,000 
knocked down with a folio, “ Biblia Graeca Septuaginta ” was PROVIDENT | eee cern ce ee ee eee 
the actual volume); Lintot, the “dull rogue” of one of Pope’s be made as at 20th November, 102, and all assurances 
“ Epistles,’—the poet and he quarrelled about the translation of | INSTITUTION en ee ee ee 
Homer ; and Dodsley. These narratives are followed by kindred | FOR MU 
matter, an account of two literary, or quasi-literary, societies, | LIFE ASSURANCE.  ‘*0* ype ak Le EC 
Then we return to the booksellers, Evans, Nichols, Bowyer, and SR re ee eee 
Cape, the most famous perhaps of all. This is a most readable Spring Season Renovations. 


volume. 
HAMPTONS 


Estimate free for 


Endowwment-Assurance Peclicies are issued, com- 
M . bining Lite Assurauce, at minimuin cost, with pro- 





Provincial Sketches and other Verses. By G. K. Menzies, (A. 
Gardner.)—There is good verse here, not so good as we have 
seen of the same kind elsewhere, but still worth preserving. RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 


“Our Philosopher,” who is distinctly, or indistinctly, in his cups, 
is amusing, if one may be amused by inebriety. RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 


Errata.—We are asked to state that the price of Confession s H AM P TON S  Berkic 
and Absolution : Report of the Fulham Conference, edited by Henry “ SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Wace, D.D. (Longmans and Co.), to which we referred last week, 


is 33. net, not 2s. 6d. net.; also that the price of Stock Exchange 
Oficial Intelligence (Spottiswoode and Co.) is 50s., not 42s, PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 








Sent free on application. 
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Adams (F. C.),"The Kidnapped Millionaires, cr 8vo .... 
Bodkin (M. M.), Shillelagh and Shamrock, cr 8vo.. "(Chatto & Windus) 
Brownell (W. C.), French Art, roy 8vo . .(Constable) net 21/0 
Buchan (J.), The Watcher by the Threshold, ‘and other ‘Tales, cr 8vo 

(W. Blackwood) 60 

Church of God (The) and the Gates of Hell, by a Churchman, 8vo 
(Ideal Pub. Union) net 
— (C. J. B.), Some Recent Developments in Locomotive Practice, 
eitnitiuadonceed sid dca aig desnclasindplhiegs iieotsiindietnan vceteebdnene (Whittaker) 
Dickson (Harris), The Siege of Lady Resolute, cr 8V0 ............s0008: (Harper) 60 
Drake (Mrs. E. F. A.), What a Woman of #5 ought to Know (L. N. Fowler) 4:0 
Ellacombe (H. N.), In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere, er 8vo (Lane) net 5/0 
Findlater (J. H.), The Story of a Mother, er 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 
Fitzgerald (P.), The Pic kwickian Dictionary and Crolepets imp 8vo 


..(Richards) 6/0 
3/6 





5/0 


26 














Spencer) net 60 
Girl of the Multitude (A), by Author of ‘‘ The Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth,” er 8vo.. ‘ (Unwin) 60 
Hardy (Iza D.), Man. Woman, and Fate, ‘cr 8v0. (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Harte (Mrs. Bagot), In Deep Waters, er 8vo.. (Digby & Long) 6,0 
— scan Passages from the Life of an Educational Free Lance, 
Fivbabauxriteessstsntaraes A .(Isbister) net 3,0 
Hills (H. F.), Gas and Gas F ittings, cr 8vo ‘” (Whittaker) net 5/0 
Hood (W, P.), Treatment of Injuries by Friction and Movement, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) 4/6 
60 


Hornung (E. he ), The Shadow of the Rope, cr 8vo...... _~ hatto & Windus) 




















seers (Bp. A. F. W.), Under the Dome, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) 36 
Jacob (J. T.), Christ the Indweller, cr 8vo........... ..(Maemillan) 50 
James (J. B.), ck ity of Shadows, and other St (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), The Golf Lunatic and his Cycling Wife. .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Machen (A), Hiero: EUAN, CO ACO sspuaishnasiabessesd Leviacesane ..(Richards) net 5/0 
Marchmont (A. W.), Ssrita the Carlist (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Maxwell (J. B.), A Passion for Gold, cr 8V0..........6...seeeceessseoeeee (Treherne) 6/0 
Menzies (G. N.), Provincial Sketches, and other Verses...(A.Gardner) net 2/6 
National Club, Past and Present (The), edited by A. F. Bettinson and 
re ky I PTI. sicncrcapensnickns aidabianencinnscudignsusnnbickines stellt (Sands) 60 
Penile ton (J.), How to Succeed as a Journalist, cr 8v (Richards) 3/6 
Proust (A.) and Ballet (G.), Treatment of lonbastienis (unecanort net 5,0 
Ross (G. N. T.). In the Hig hlands, and other Poems ......(A. pence yb net 36 
Sherren Ww a}y The Wessex of een cr 8VO ..... yo ns & Hall) 60 
Skrine (J. H.), Pastor Aguorum, CY BVO ........:cccsesseecee eee es (Longinans) net 5,0 
Sufferings of the Royal Family duri ing the Revolution in France, 8vo 
(Smithers) net 10.6 
Suffling (E. R.), A Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting, 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Swan (A. S.), Love Grown Cold, C9 8V0 w..ssssesssssrsceesessssncssesserees (Methuen) 5/0 
Swilt (B.), Ladus AmMOris, CP SVO....2........ccsrccccossseroesevesorssesesecs (P. Wellby) 6/0 


Watson (E. R.), The Law relating to ¢ Thea 
Wilton (R.), Lyra Pastoralis, 18mo ........ 


(Sweet & Maxwell) net 26 
... (Methuen) 26 
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INCORPORATED 
A.D. 1720. 


Apply Secretary, HEAD OFFICE, 





| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchanve,E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
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ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
Gt KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 








Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 


Prospectus and School Li: st on on applica ation to the HEAD- MISTRESS 


per 70 & & & & 


Prospectus on applicatien to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A 
Sometime House-Maste Tr, U pping -ham, under Edward Thrin ge 


7\ROMER: S. LAUREN CE SCHOOL.—Prine sipal : ‘Miss 

a. C. POLLARD, late Schol. Newnham Coll. Camb., Med. and Mod. 

Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Bathing, cycling, outdoor 

satis. Reference kindly permitted to Mrs, Sidgwick, Newnham College, 

Cambridge. fe hee Ea ore 

] ESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN), 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of from £40 to £50 a 
year for two years will be offered for competition at an Examination to be beld 
on JUNE 24th and 25th, 1902. 

Candidates must not be under 18 years of age, and must have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. The successful 
candidates will be required to come into re »sidence in October next, and to read 
for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the University of London.—Entrat ee Davee 
and full particul: urs may be obtained from the Se. cretary, Mit 3. M. ME E. 


GAINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 


The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the New Buil lings. These consist of a School House 
and four Boarding Houses, with pla; fields, on & commandin;: site over- 
looking Southwold. y possess every modern requisite for health and 
convemence. ad-Mistress, Miss M. l. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. 8. R. Gardi >r), aud a large staft of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Gi rton C Jollege, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moacr K.U.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the “Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GAR DINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 






































India ° tie e, 
n do yn, 


March 15th, 1902. 
NDIAN GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


THREE VACANCIES in the INDIAN GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Candidates should apply, in writing, tothe UNDER SECRETARY of STATE, 
India Office, Whitehall, S.W., on or before the 15th April, 1902, with certifi- 
cates as to qualifications and character. (1) TWO ASSISTANT SUPER- 
INTENDENTSHIPS (Permanent graded staff). Qualifications :—Age, about 
25; good character, good heaith and active habits; a University degree and 
one or two years’ practical work on a geological survey, or ina mine, or in a 
chemical laboratory. Initial salary, 350 rupees a month, with annual incre- 
ments and grade promotion. (2) ONE TEMPORARY (live years) APPOINT- 
MENT AS MINING SPECIALIST. Qualifications: Age, under 30; good 
character, good health and active habits; diploma of a mining college or Royal 
College of Science, and practical experience in geological surveys, and in ore 
mining as an assistant manager. Salary offered, from 600 to 900 rupees a month 
according to qualifications. 

For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

A. GODLEY, 


Under Secretary of S 
UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Sebolarships, and Prizes awarded duriug the period of Studentship. 

The Hospital contains accommodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are 
being made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of 
the sick poor, by reopening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds 
for the last fifteen years. 

The Appointments tenable by Students have been increased by more than 150 
a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the depart- 
ments of Ophthalmology, Gynecology, and Otology. 

To augment the teaching of special subjects, Registrars and Tutors have 
been appointed in the Ophthi ulmic and Obstetric Departments. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 
holders of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 
en College accommodates 60 Studeuts, under the supervision of a Resident 

arden. 
eae Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S, 

ugland, 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, 
Course of Study advised, Re sgulations for Residents in the College, &€., apply 

personally or by letter to the ‘DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, Londot 1 Bridge, S.E. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

St. Thom Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of stu ly preser ped for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examiniutious iv Medicine. 

Students entered in the summer are eligible to compete } fo wr the Science 
Scholarships of £150 and £60 awarded in October. 

All appointments are open to students withovt extra payment. 

Tutorial classes are held prior to the Second and Final Examinations of the 
Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. 

A Register of : oved Lodgings and of Private Families re ceiving Boarders 
is kept in Secretar: y's Ottice. 

Excellent Day C ‘ub aeco 
an Athletic ground at C hisw 

Prospectuses and all artic nia may be obtained from the Medieal Si 


Mr. G. RENDLE. 
i. + G. TURNEY, M.A., 
REPAR ATORY SCHOOL for ROY A fy 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Careful preparation, individual att 
from 90 guineas.—Prospectus and list of references from KR. 
Cantab., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 
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cretary, 
M.D.Oxo1 » Dean 
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CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lisrrsp. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aiin is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Laryve grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared forthe Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M.S MUTE Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly Qualified staff. 


A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 
Si: MONICA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, TADWORTH, 
SURREY, 


Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within easy reach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. Pr tus on application. 

ae ipal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historic: al Honours, Cambridge, 


ssisted by experienced University 1 ident aud visi 
7) Ls? £ D 8 © HOO L. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £50, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Spud a in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 

“or particulars, apply Rev. MEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


Loar SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year year of 

issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARA TORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTGR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL erp. AGKI- 
Cc U LYURAL COCLEGE, &. should consult theabove. Price 2s. 6d., fall Book- 
sellers, or post-free trom SU NNENSC HEIN & CO., Ltd. , Paternoster § 3a. +» B.C. 


| OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR, 


Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNTA.’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Large grounds close to sea, 
For Progpectus, &c., apply H. W. W HITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master. 


¥J ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE,N —Hig rhe 
i class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of G ENTL EMEN. 
Near Loudon. Fine old country house. Beautiful growls and playing tields. 
Lracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 
P rospectus, the Misse 3 FEN TON. 


ate LE, YOR KSHIRE. —OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
¥ 1UK ARD (Class Se Ti rips), Newnhain Col l., Cc Jub, High e it references. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
EGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

‘Luition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 





stall. 





























For Particulars cone¢ 
the Women's Hostel, ap} y 
Durhaia. 


L rm Cc K a E A ? 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
Boarding Mouse licensed by the Co 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGU ERITE ‘HAIG. BROWN 
39 Lee Park, "Blackheath, S.E. 


| esieaoenaeeeieitaaliadeie SCHOOL, HERTS. 


= wl TERM MAY 2nd. 
University, Army, Navy, Sc Side Prepa aratory Department, 
‘Apply, Hii AD- MASTER, 


‘HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head- Master, 
Rev. GEORGE Mc NEILE, M.A, late the Chaplain of School Traimng 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Prepar: atory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy ior ality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very iz ndly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


TF\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BR IDPORT, DORSET.— 

QOld-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &. Delicate girls 
receive every attention. Spec ial facilities for music, languages, and painting. 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children, Highest references. —Address, 
HEAD- “MISTRESS. 


T. HILARY’S . SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridg ze > Joint Board. Staff resident, University graduates. 
T H &£ c Oo LL E Ge. ££, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1909. Junior aud Senior Schools 
and Views, address the HEAD. MASTER, Ch atham House, 











HIGH SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL COMPANY. 


uw 






























Prospect tus 
Hamsgate. 

COLE DE LILE -DE-FRANCE.—A School for French 
4 Boys on English lines: simantes near C har ) 


Chateau of the Due de 
Only four English } 



















aad usual subjects 





Football, cricket, bouting, ~ Rei ito :—the Mary:i 
of Normanby, Windscr ; the Rey. kK. imity Coll, Caumb 
.nd Mrs. Louis Buxton, Marsham, Norwich,—For particulars, apply te A. 3 4 


sc OTT, Chateau de Lian court, Oise, France. 


RESDEN. —HOME Sc HOOL on ENGLISH hence 









PLES. Lang 8a special if uture, Limited number. Musé Ars 
&c.—Apply for particulars to the neipal, , Miss G AMBL E y Lindemgasse 2 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR M A , 22 Craven Street, Straz 











) and SCHOOL 


gos AUBERT'S ms | eee 


AGENCY (Establish« 2 ; 
und Foreign Resident Daily t Nk ISSE 3, Lady Professors 
and Teachers, Repetitrices, C) eror as, Companic troduced fer British 
Isles and Abroad. SCHOUL* i EDUC ATION AL HOMES recommended. 












Notice. —THE MODERN SCHOOL formed in Guernsey 
by M. STANLEY DE BRATH has been RE MOVED to Preston 
Houser, Booxsam, Surgery. Home life, country 1 rambles, large playing-tield, 
cricket, football, hockey, tennis, golf, riding. sh grounding a 
speciality. Conversational modern languages. Pre rPu bl : Schoolsand 
BR »yal Navy. Successfultreatment of young and Se Hig hest references. 


PEMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE (near Bournes 

mouth), HAN'TS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 1, 
Healthy climate near the sea, and large cricket-field of five acres. Special 
terms are offered tor sons of officers and clergymen,—Further particalare from 
! G. MEAKIN, B.A, (Cantab.), Head-Master, 






“*horough 
ruti 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, UDOR HALL SCHOOL 
CIRENCESTER, FOREST LILL, LONDON, S.E. , 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 


For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, &K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MaNaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL — ISCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
> RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cainbridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 


YNSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION.—CARTMEL 

GRANGE-OVER SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &, Splendid climate 

in perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands, 








TOODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Ciass I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley,—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Hea’-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical 'lripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincolu High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 





NN MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. aud Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss b. 
WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
JASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daugiters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton Coliege). Large gymnasium, riding, 
eycling, hockey, &c. 


QUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 





BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England aud ou the Contineut.—Central Registry for ‘Leachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 pera. ; Lermcommences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--Su Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &e. French the official 
language of the island. beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &e. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For illus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiuers’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBER'1S. 

















LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 
Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 








YT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Ss LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 
Girls. Large Hockey, 
Moderate terms. Prospectus on appli- 
cation to the Head-Mustress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of 
Bedford Grammar School; the Presiient of Magdalen College. Oxford ; Sir Colin 
Scott Monerietf, K.C.M.G., H.C.S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, &c. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualitiel Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seairont ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCi- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th. 


T]TIGHFIELD , for GIRLS, BECCLE: 


Edueation for 


JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. 

















SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surronndings.—References aud prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 





AY OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
BI. UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


(\UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE—Miss CHUDLEIGH 


and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Loud., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 





Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- | 
Exceliext | 


class education on modern lines; preparution for the Universities. 
premises on the sea-frout; large playiug-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, dc, 








OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarteu 

nud Transition Ciasses for children under 8, Gyinuastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


i AVENSBOURNE 
' MIDDLESEX.—Head 


xs) 












SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 
Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYST .Trip., Camb. Boarding School of modern type 
tor Girls, near London. Grounds ten acres, Teaching Staif Specialists. Full par- 
ticulars on appheation te SECKETARY. 


PR UGBY SCHOOL. — The EXAMINATION for 





















Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS, 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A H 

Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A.. W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Garcia, "RGM 
A. Larpent, B.-¢s-L., G. Pradeau (Paris Couservatoire), P, Stoeving (Lei M,, 
TYerrick Williams, &c. Large resident Staff of highly-qualified English a} 
Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming Shera 
Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. Matron, trained os 1g, 
Prospectus on application. ‘Urse, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th 28 

aud 29th, ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ray sed 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHI¢ 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Che!tonians onl 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS contined to Candidates for Army and Nave 
xaminatious ; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum: mts 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sous of Officers of th 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South Airican War.  Senj i 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates wader 14 on May lst = 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. wae 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE For 


GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses 








Head-Mistress, Miss EK, F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford . House 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnhain College, Cambridge, PARIS 


BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (rear the Luxembourg Gardens 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evaus, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Anke. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 


worth, and others, 
T H E L E Y § 
CAMBRIDGE, 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 23ri. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
TT POUNDER ACON WIT Gon ‘ “AEE Dare 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
LA a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident 13. 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Priucipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
Os, PARK.— HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls, 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-puilt 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


§ FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 
e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. Gymnasium, 
cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained physical mistress, 
Delicate girls receive every attention.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 


fNHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy 
lndividual Tuition. Conversational French and German. Premises include 
detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground; 
dry, bracing climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon, 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOL SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


M R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
ai Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and KESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





SC HOOT, 






































W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3rd. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


A JUNIOR HOUSE will be opened Next Term, at which the inclusive fees 
will be 45 guineas per annum. 
D, LK. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


i RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN. 


y SLONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 











Y47 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


W ISS MARGARET WILLIAMSON, having resigned 
her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena College, intends 

to UPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 

Pupils only) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. mi 

Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the eastern extremity of Bournemouth 

Bay. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy. 

The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall for Gymnasium 

—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of well-laid- 

out grounds and a playing-field. 

The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspected by the 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

The Resideut Staff will inelude a Medical Gymnastic Mistress. 

Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 








Rev. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews 
University, N.B. 

i { ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.L.) 

Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &¢.— 

Prospectus on application. 


Via HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NW. 


“Whe next EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY. 

Valuable EXHIBITIONS open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers will 
also be awarded on the results of the same examination, 











J & SCHOLARSHIPS will commence on MONDAY, June 2nd, 1%02.—Par- 
t--wlars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


For particulars apply to the BUBSAR, 
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— 
THE CORCNATION. 


R. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS.—Dr. Lunn has secured the follow- 





premises 
bs THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER 
THE BOROUGH ROAD POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
y yard, and premises in Ludgate Hill, Cockspur Street, 
47 8t.  aieiieaaaiie Piccadilly, &e. 
VIEW.—Dr. Lunn will send the following vessels :— 
iRavONAU EY 3.73 tons (all berths booked), the ss. ‘ VANCOU VER? 
ked), and the ss. ‘ EL DORADO,’ ss. ‘ EMPRESS QUEEN,’ and 
VICTORIA’ (all open for booki ng). SIXTY-FOUR-PAGE 


m aUEE BOOKLET post-free from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 


— 


a 
fall bert 








ata CRUISE to NAPLES, SICILY, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON on the 8.Y. 
‘ARGONAUT, ’ tonnage 3,273; horse-power 4,000, Organised by Dr. LUNN 
and Mr. C. PEROWNE.—Pian from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 


London, N.W. 
| gente OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 








reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
_ aud based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.. where SERVIC ES 
ABE HELD ¢ ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


FYPEWRITING. 


—MSS., &C., CAREFULLY COPIE 


10d. per 1,000 words. 





 ——— Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 

AIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class; 
G and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Roya 
Navy, and Commerci: il Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street’ 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE’ 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. —Clearly state require” 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
A SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) g gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDIC AL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE, 
Education on the best modern lines, Outdoor games and phy 
B.acing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, pee a — AD 
Be Examination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 2 » 1902 2, 
for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics Mathemati es 
Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and THREE (HOU 
all tenable for threc years.—Further particulars may be obtained froz n Kev. 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


RENT Cc OULE G4 ESE. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 


wT eres 


NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on MAY 2 
For Prospectus apply to the > SURSAR. 
QT. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
\) SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough e:lucation. 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESs, 


gee COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
j) EXHIBITIONS, varyi: 1g from £80 to £20 in vatue, will be OFFER ED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Se holarship and one Exhibition will be 
otfered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army class. .—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley C ollege, Abingdon. 


JARIS.— EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS.—Miss COCHRAN and Mademoiselle SASSISSOU wiil 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study languages, music, and art in Paris, and to 
continue their English education. Best masters. Lectures, concerts, &.— 
For Prospectus and Address, write to F. J. COCHRAN, Esgq., 152 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. Miss Cochran will be in London in May. 


MM“. A. REYNOLDS, M.A., Oxford, late Classical Master 
at Merchant Taylors’, assisted by Mr. R. HARGREAVES, M.A., late 
ellow St. John’s College, Cambridge, PREPARES for University and P bl 
t xaminations; also for P ~ublie School Scholarships and Entrance. A class will 

be conducted for Theological Students.—Address, CHARTERHC dU SE, E.C. 























sical culture. 














COLLEG E. 

















MN\HE PRINCIPAL of a leng- established and st sful 

SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desires to MEE' vith a 
duly qualified LADY of good con nection, who would be willing to join the 
present Staff with a view to purchase and succession ; no ag rents. —Address in 
the first instance, by letter, ‘ A. B.,” 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 


HANDELS BOOHSOHULE. 
COMMERCIAL UNIVERSITY, 
COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
Lectures commence APRIL 20th. Special Courses in German for Foreign 
Students.—For further particulars (Prospectus, ete.) ) apply to the Directo 
Professor Dr. SCHUMACHER, Cologne. 


\TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 

SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 

of treatment, receives boys aud adults suffering from this affliction. 

- Stammering,” post-free, ls. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 









































5 dalled VICTORIA CLERGY FUND. 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1897.) 





NATIONAL APPEAL, 





Tue COUNCIL or tue 
QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND 
APPEALS ror 
£100,000. 


in order to continue the grants which have been distributed among the Clersy 
during the last five years. 

There are in England and Wales about 14,000 benefices, of which 6,195 are of 
less value than £200 a year: 1,491 of these are under £100 per annum. 

The value of glebe and tithe, the principal sources of the incomes of the 
beneticed Clergy, is steadily decreasing. 





CONTRIBUTIONS for the Central Fund should be sent to C. GUISE 
MITFORD, Esq., Secretary, at the Church House, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, S. W. 





Cheques and Orders to be crossed - Daatew Joint Stock Bank, Westminster 
ranch,” 


Coztributions for the Diocesan Organisations should be so specified. 


ret OF LONDON TRUSS | SOCIETY. 


Estapur SHED 1807. 








FOR THE EELIESF OF THE “RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Adi litional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
Cemuands on the Charity, tor which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
N.B.—The 95th Annual Festival will take place at the “Albion” on 
Thursday, May 15th, Sir ARTHUR ARNOLD in the Chair. 


PEUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848% 








INVESTED FUNDS seeesccccccscecocsccccccsccscccencscscecces £45,000,000. 
1) EVE RSIONS : and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
Wor Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


LOANS granted there on by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lan or Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1 Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


© ASSEMBLAGE of BOOKS issued during FIVE 
m CENTURIES, comp rising Two Thousand items, 
CATALOGUE post-free, 














__A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO,, 

J AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections careiully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 











7 LUIS N D Bo le ¥ (BE, 
DEALE RS IN OL D AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
N “pring Live utalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 98) Now "Beady. 





’urchased. Valuations Made. 
SOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 








| OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 











wants, Catalogues free. bee offer Lady Churchill's “ Anglo-Saxon 
view,” complete set 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net. 
ted, 25s. each offer dissey’s Drive Through England, 1885; Pater’s 






ys d 
rius, 2 vols., 1885. H OL LAN D's “GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmin gham. 


JOOKS.—RARE and OuT- of-PRINT BOOKS SUP: 
a D, on every subject languages. State wants. Catalogues 

of English and French books 1 i 2c collections of 
Stand: rd Works, Sporting a1 pi ts of Modern 
Authors, &e., purchased for cas —HE c "108 S, Jo hn Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTE D, .—Symond 


Italian Literature, 2 v 













. ACH OF *F RED.—Symonds’ 
j Is. IS81; Jesse’s Richard TIL, 1362 ; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 187i; Gollyn's Wild Re d Deer, 1802 ; see nonia : Hissey's 
Drive through E nelan d,1885:; Symonds’ Hssays, 2 vo WW; 0 -print books 
supplied ; state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKS! ior, j B SIRMINGHLAM. 



















THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 tor 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphi ct om Infant Feeding FREE. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E E.c 
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POEMS: 


Chiefly Lyric and Elegiac, 
BY 


ARTHUR MUNBY, 


Author of “ Dorothy,” 
“ Susan,” 


“Vulgar Verses,” 


Fc. 
4to, gilt top, 5s. 


‘Mr. Arthur Munby’s poems are true poetry 
because he has this very vision, and can show us the 
beauty and nobility of the woman who works in the 
fields, in the kitchen, or the laundry, unkempt and 
coarse as she may be to the unsee ing eye. This 
homeliness is as refreshing as a breath of the open 
fields.”—Atheneum. 


‘* We are very glad to welcome another volume of 
verse from the pen of Mr. Munby, a writer whose 
work is marked by an elevation of thought and 
purity of style never so noticeable as when handling 
the hwmnublest themes.”—Spectator. 

**Pull of human sympathy and spiritual serenity. 
Mr. Munby also takes high rank among the few 
poets who have suc lly essayed the e’>¢iac 
metre in English.”— ure. 

‘“*Only a very unimaginative reader of verse will, 
we think, fail to find pleasure in Mr. Arthur Munby’s 
new hook of poems. We can think of no better 
compliment than to say that every poet who may 
chance to come upon this delightful lyric will be 
unable to resist a feeling of envy.”’—Literary World, 


“‘Mr. Munby is, indeed, a true poet, of clearly 
defined but dignified range......His work is techni- 
cally sound and rich in modulated harmony, and he 
writes perhaps the best English elegiacs of his 
day.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Whether sad or merry, the work is always 
scholarly and accomplished, and the book will 
arouse a sympathetic interest in any lover of 
letters.—Scotsman. 

*“‘Mr. Munby has here given us a book of admir- 
able verse. Each m achieves exactly the end 
proposed, and the style hardly ever fails to satisfy 
the judgment, or please the fancy. The opening 
piece, * Victoria Day,’ is an elegy on the death of the 
great Queen, and it may be doubted whether the 
Imperial event called forth a finer expression of the 
national sorrow.”—Glasgow Herald. 









London: = 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER &Co., 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, 
light Dinner Wine. ity 
of this wine will be fou nd equa lto 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ie 


Superior DINNER WINE, 
bottle. The appreci atic on thi 
meets with from thé 





Per Doren 
Bots. 3-Bots, 





g 


S. 


/3 









it procures us i 
Provinces, gives us ad 
fidence in submitt: 
who like pure Bord 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Radway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 
We regret the we ae duty compels advance of 
. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
(and Post-Office Orders 

“ John Baker.” 












Cheques 369 
Strand) payable to 


IMMEDIATE SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT COULD DO 
A Symposium. 


The Bishop of Rochester. | Lord Avebury. 


The Earl of Lytton, H. J. Tennant, M.P. 
F. W. Lawrence. Gertrude Tuckwell. 
Canon H. Scott Holland, 
See 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


APRIL, 1902. 3d. net. 


Sd. net. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO.,, 
S PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 





EAST AND WEST.— A Monthly 
Review. Published in Bombay and London. 
Edited by BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI,. 
Containing Articles on Indian Questions by 
the best known Native and Eur opean Writers, 
with special reference to the Britigh Adminis- 
tration of India. Pricels. 3d. ; post-free, 1s, td. ; 
annual subscription, 15s3., post- -iree. 

Pall Mali Gazette—‘ A remarkable example of 

what India may do in the discussion of her own 

affairs. It is edited by a native scholar of high 
attainments, printed in Bombay, and so far fulliils 
its title as to enlist among its contributors men of 
eminence in both continents.” 

Prospectus post-free on application, 


J. F. SPRIGGS, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &., on application. 





THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
+ Se PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
, Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
a et, London, E.C. -) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect, freedom. 
Sixpence each, 55. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
fet Size, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LeaprnuaLy 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


Pou 53. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEKEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


———_..,, 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTUuRy 
AND AFTER. 


No, 302. APRIL, 192, 


Tue Kine’s “ DECLARATION” AND THE CatHo: 
oF THE Empire. By Miss Agnes Lambert, -_ 

Tap RENEWED SrRrvGGLE voR THE Scuoots, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Fletcher, By 


Tus _CONDISION OF THE Navan Resez 

aird Clowes, are Dy 
Taz Nuw WuiGcs anpD Tux OLp. By Llo d Sand 
LireRATURE AND THE THEATRE. by Fredericy 


Wedmore. 
“Tue Howson-Jossox.” By Miss A. Goodri 

Freer. che 
Tue Case aGainstT Hospiran Nurses, 

M. F. Johnston. By Miss 
Corour Bumpyess. By F. W. Edriige, 

M.D., F.R.C.S Green, 
THE lites sT Surew 

W. H. Mallock. 
ORDINATION OF Priz 


cz OF METAPHYSics, By 
TS IN THE CuuRcE oF En 
By Frederick Verney. ag 
FREEMASONRY IN France. By G. A. Raper. 
WHERE ARE THE ViLLaGes Gentry? A Reyor NDER, 
By Lieut.-Colonel Pedder. 
CrosstnG THE River. By Mrs. Popham, 
THe LIreRATURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN Comnoy. 
WEALTH. By Percy F. Rowland, 
Tue NEEDS oy SoutTH AFRICA :—~ 
(1) Caprran AND POPULATION, 








By J. W, 


Croes 
(2) Waaccas EMIGRATION. By the Hon. Mrs, 


Evelyn Cecil. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


B 


91° | 
“3 ° lo 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


‘PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 

CIATION ior BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BANK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


, 9 
repayable on demand, i 


ee 
2 








| 





isprepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
ou receipt of two stamps, Orin quantities a6 the rate 
of 1Us. per 100, on application to the SECRE1ARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.U., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
s of the Association should be sent.—Sankers, 
sssrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Muli 
East, S.W. 


SCALE 








ee 


OF “CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PASO. cccecccccssccsccees Cecves £1010 0 
Hailf-Page ......... ‘ 535 0 
(uarter-Page ..... 213 6 
Narrow Column ... 310 0 
Hali-Column....... 115 0 
quarter-Column 017 6 
COMPANIES, 
Outslde PAZ ..csccsccsccecec £1414 0 
Inside Page ....ccscccscccccce 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and unier in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additiona! line 
(contarning on an average twebve words). 
Narrow column, one-third wiith of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms net; 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United — yearly. terly. 
GOM «co oe = ee HL S16... CRS CF8 


Including postage to any 
ot the Australasia 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 1106..0153..078 


oe 08 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to ths 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 














URY 


ATHOY, 

abert oy 
‘OOLs, By 
2VE, By 


1 Sanders 
Frederic, 


Goodrich. 

BY Misy 
3¢-Green, 
Ics, By 


ONGLAND, 


u OINDER, 
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po ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 
It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 
Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
JT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your moncy’s worth 
and more. 


You gt a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER .. . 





Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest improved 
devices, isthe YOST TYPEWRITER. The Yost is a very 
durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usage without 
losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
worn out. In the Yést every screw and joint is made as strong as 
possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wear and tear. Another advantage possessed by the Yost is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded, the types, which are auto- 
matically inked by a pad, striking directly on to the paper. This 
ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves the 
trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
from right to left, and vice-versd, and in putting on fresh ribbons. 
H.M. Government have over 1,500 Yésts in use, and in the acquisi- 
tion of these machines have placed three record orders. Among a 
long list of distinguished individuals who pin their faith to this 
machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Wurtemburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others, 








Illustrated Catalogue post-free from 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Wesr Enp Depot - - - 303 OXFORD STREET. 





Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

16,003.—An East End Committee ask for £6 10s., to enable them to continne 
a pension to a very respectable single woman, aged 73. For many years she 
supported herself by dressmaking, but, having to help relatives, was unable to 
save. A private donor is helping. 

19,930,—£2 12s. is needed to continue an allowance to a respectable single 
woman, partially blind, who supported herself by needlework as long as her 
sight permitted her to do so. Her brothers, a former employer, and the clergy 
of the parish contribute towards the pension. 





19,310.—A sum of £5 17s. is required to complete a pension to a single 
woman of 72, She has been fairly well-to-do, but lost her savings through 
business failure. She is crippled with rheumatism. 

19,096.—The sum of £8 14s, is needed to complete a pension toa single woman 
living in a Home for Incurables. She was # laundress, and for many years 
supported an aged mother. She is now quite helpless from rheumatism. 
Friends help ; also relations when they can, 





14,106.—An East End Committee ask for £5 4s. for a very respectable old 
widow of 82, whose husband was an engineer in the City of London Infirmary. 
She is quite unable to do any work. For many years she was dependent on a 
son, who is now dead, 


18,829.—Wanted £2 14s., to supplement a weekly allowance to a most respect- 
able widow, aged 74. The husband died twenty years ago, and until about six 
years ago she supported herself with tie-work, when her sight failed. Her only 
daughter’s husband pays her rent and helps with food. 





19,276.—A Northern Committee ask for £3 18s., to enable them to complete a 
ension for a widow, aged 71, who has supported herself for thirty-seven years, 
ut on account of deafness and increasing age is now nearly past all work. 

The Vicar of the parish and relations and friends help. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 
15 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

The main object of the Society is the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor. This it endeavours to attain :— 

1.—By bringing about co-operation between the Charities and the 
Poor Law, and between charitable persons and agencies of all 
religious denominations amongst themselves. 

2.—By spreading sound views on charitable work, and creating a 
class of almoners to carry them out. 

3.—By securing due investigation and fitting action in all cases. 

4,—By repressing mendicity. 





C, 8S. LOCH, Secretary. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS, 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
APRIL, 1902. 


AMERICA AND THE ALLIANCE. By Sydney Brooks. 

Japan’s Imperial Pouicy. By Statford Ransome. 

Tue Otp LIBERALISM AND THE NEW Agistocracy. By a Student of Public 
Affairs. 

Mr. BENJAMIN Kipp's “PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CiviLisaTiIon.” By Jobu 

Beattie Crozier. 

THe VALUE OF aN OLD Work or Art. By Robert C. Witt. 

Is ANGLOPHOBIA IN GERMANY ON THE Decuine? By J. L. Bashford. 

ART AND FREE Witt. By C. F. Keary. 

SuGaR aND THE ConvVENTION. By Benjamin Taylor. 

INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS AND NaTIONAL Prosperity. By J. B. C. Kershaw, F.S.5, 

Mopern Socia, Drama as INFLUENCED BY THE NovEL. By W. L. Courtney. 

Morocco anp THS Evropean Powers. By Donald Mackenzie. 

Tue Miuitia Batiot. By Captain W. E. Cairnes. 

THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE Scottish TEMPERAMENT. 

Wallace, LL.D. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND Pusuic Action. By Alfred Hillier, M.D. 

Poetic DRAMA AND ITS PROSPECTS ON THE Stace. By Dr. Todhunter. 

Away. By W. B. Yeats. 


By William 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR APEIUL. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
PREPARATION FOR WAR. By Spenser Wilkinson. Author 
of “The Brain of an Army.” 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
By Sir Vincent Caillard. 


THE GERMAN ARMY IN FRANCE. By T. Miller Maguire. 

JAMES SPEDDING. By Leslie Stephen. 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. By W. Robinson. 

ROADS FROM ROME. By J. McCabe. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BISHOP. By the Hon. Maud 
Lyttelton. 

THE CRISIS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. By Hugh Bell. 


VICISSITUDES OF THE HERO IN DRAMA. By W. L. 
Courtney. 

ONE FLEET, ONE FLAG—A PROTEST. By Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Bruce, K.C.M.G. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH AFRICA—LAND SETTLE- 
MENT. By Johannesburg. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


AN IMPERIAL TARIFF. 


Price 2s. 6d. net, or cloth, 4s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





In wrapper, price 2s. 6d. net ; and in cloth, price ds. net. 


THE “PUNCH” CARTOONS 
FOR 1901. 


With Introduction by “ TOBY, M.P.” 


The Cartoons number 100 in all, and are specially printed on fine 
paper, making a handsome and attractive collection. 
“* Everyone will be delighted at the collection of the clever Cartoons into one 
volume. They thus form a pictorial history of the world for last year.” 
—Financial News. 
‘An admirable pictorial commentary on the events of a momentous twelve 
mouths.”—Daily /elegraph. 
“ The book is diverting now, and should be really valuable hereafter.” 
—Morning Post, 


London: PUNCH OFFICE, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


A CHEAP EDITION, with additional Drawings, of 


PRE-HISTORIC PEEPS. 
From PUNCH. By E. T. REED. 


in medium 4to, oblong, price 7s. 6d. net in cloth, bevelled sides, 
gilt edges ; and at 5s. net in boards, cut edges. 


f Mr. Reed’s “‘ Pre-historic Peeps ” there have been already issued three 
He Luxe Editions, and euch of ~ ah has been exhausted immediately on 
wublieation. To satisfy the continuous demand for copies, the preseut Edition 
has been produced, and is issued in a cuezper and more popular form, so as to 
uring it within the reach ¢ e Artist's many admirers. This Edition 1s up 
» date, and includes the additional drawings which have appeared in Punc 
wuice the earlier ones were issued. 











London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO. (Ltd), 
10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENEBAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEAEIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Loypoy. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








YOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
J are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes mauy tue first editious, beautiful and rare books, aud pictures 
\y kuown oid and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, aii criulogues issued. Call or write to 
& LIONUI, LSAACS, 6 Hayuiwriet, London, SW. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ Lis 


CECIL RHODEs. 


A Study of a Career. 
By HOWARD HENSMAN, Author of “A History of Bhodesia” 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s, 64. net 





** This book possesses a high value as a permanent record. N ‘ 
interested in the history of South Africa or of the Empire yo ya 
neglect it...... In contemporary history there is no more fascinating figure thee 
Cecil Rhodes, and Mr. Hensman’s biography of him will certainly not tend to 


diminish the interest universally taken in the great South African.”—skete}, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


MONSIEUR MARTIN: 


A Romance of the Great Swedish War, 
By WYMOND CAREY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By EDWARD CLODD. 
Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Modern English Writers.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 64, 
“For those who have not time or opportunity to study the many voli 
Huxley’s callected writings and his longer works, this handy little. volume wilt 
be invaluable. Mr. Clodd, a master of his subject, knows how to pick and 
prune.”—Punch. 


‘* A thoroughly well-written and thoroughly honest book, the reflection of 
his own views of his great friend and teacher.’ —Sphere, 


BY THE HEAD-MASTER OF LORETTO SCHOOL. 
CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, 


and other Sermons. By H. H. Atmonp. Crown 8vo, is. 
“ The difficult question of clerical or lay Head-Masters would be simplified 
if we could always have laymen who have such a grasp of religious truth, and 
such a power of expressing it, as we find here.”—spectator, 


A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other 


Verse. By Apa Bartrick Baker. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“These poems amply justify reproduction in a Jastingform. The writer has 
the secret of crystallized thought and the gift of melodious expression.” 
—VWorld, 


GEORGE ELIOYT.—WNew Editions. 


SIXPENNY EDITION NOW READY. 


SILAS MARNER. 
NOW BEADY, POCKET EDITION. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. net; limp leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
Lists of the Copyright Fditions of GEORGE ELIOT'S 
WORKS published by WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
to be had from all Booksellers. a 








In 2 vols. 














NOW READY, No. 1.~—Price 23. 6d. net, 


THE FIELD NATURALIST’S QUARTERLY. 


A Journal devoted to Zoology in all its Branches, Botany, Archx- 
ology. Iolk-lore, and all Subjects Worked by Field Naturalist 
and Kindred Societies, 

Edited by GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D. 


Annual Subscription, 10s., post-free. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,038. APRIL, 1902. 2s, 6d. 


ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.—lV. Tae First CHecx. 

LIGHT AND SHADE IN IRELAND. 

DOGS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 

A NEW READING OF THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. By A. Lana, 

FAILURES IN FLORIDA. 

MY ONE ACCOMPLISHMENT. By B. W. K. Epwarps, 

THE GERMAN AND THE POLE. 

PROSPECTING IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 20-22, 

AT THE PLAY IN BURMA. By J. A. M. Gyt. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Tue Secret or tar “State TRiats”— 
Tue Essence or DramMa—Po.itics anp LirE—A Batcu or Stonres—THE 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE “‘TRIALS”—THE Part PLAYED BY THE PRISONER 
His View oF THE TBAGEDY—A Note oF Romance, 

ME. BRODBICK AND ARMY REFORM. 





a 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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PRESENT IRISH 
QUESTIONS. 


By W. O'CONNOR MORRIS, 
of ‘The Campaign of 1815.” 





Author 


Demy 8Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


ur. W. E. W. LECKY writes in a letter to 


the TIMES, dated March 12th :— 


“It is not too much to say of Judge O’Connor 
Morris’s ‘Present Irish Questions’ that no book 
has appeared for many years in which Irish 
problems have been discussed with such a com- 
plete knowledge of Irish life, both in its past, 
in its present, and at the same time with such 
an absolute fearlessness and independence of 
judgment. Few men will agree with all its 
conclusions......A severe but most competent critic 
of the land legislation of, both parties in the 

tate is not likely to obtain much partisan sup- 
port; but no contemporary has dealt so fuily or 
so instructively with the difficulties of Ivish 
legislation, and I do not think that many readers 
have put down his book without a deep respect 
both for the ability and the character of its 
author.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicoster Square, W.S. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS| 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


HIGH TREASON. 


A Tale of the Days of George II. 
Crown Svo, 6s. [Just out 


‘‘ Well arranged, well constructed, well sustained, and admirably y 





“The kind of book aye one wants to read through at a sitting without 
exipping c single page.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 





THE BASIS OF SOCIAL RELATIONS. 
A Stady in Ethnic Psychology, By the late Danreu G. Brinroy, A.M., 
M.D., LL.D., D.Se., Author of “A His story of Primitive Religion ‘ re Races 
and Peoples,’ éc. Edited by Livineston FarRAND. 8vo, 8s. né 

*,* The above is the work upon which Professor Brinton was enge an at the 

time of his death. {Just out, 





PRACTICAL LEGISLATION. Instructions 


for Drafting Acts e Parliament, and for the Composit ion of other 
Bus siuess Documents, ith au Introduction giving some Personal Remin- 

sences of the Life of a Parliamentary Draughtsman, with some Notices 
oi the Mode of Transacting Parliamentary Business, by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli. By Lorp Turina, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[ Rea ly unmediat 





CONTENTIO VERITATIS. Essays in Construe- 
tive Theology. By Six Oxrorp Turons.. 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out! 
Contents :— 


1. Tar Untmate Basis or THEISM. By the Rev. H. Rashdall. 
2. 7 son oF Curist. By the Rev. W. R. Inge. 








3. Tue TeacsiIne or Curist. By the Rev. H. L. Wild. 
+ THe PER —— Religious VaLUs OF THE Op TESTAMENT, 
Rev. &, . Burney. 
Mope schaeaen AND THE New TESTAMENT, 
1. By the Rev A. J.C 6g ig 
By the Kev. W. E. Inge. 


By the 


By the Rey. W.C, Allen. 





THE SACRAMENTS. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. A Historical Sketch of the Successive Versions from 1382 
1885. By H. W. Hoarg, la te of Balliol Co . 

Revised and Corrected throughout, and 
Portraits and Specimen Pages from Old 





: 1y a Bibliog 
Bibles, large erown Svo, 7s. ¢ 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


CTATOR. 


SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S New Books 


New Volume by the Author of 


**Pages from a Private Diary.” 
ON APRIL 8ru.—Crown 8vo, 68, 


RELIGIO LAICH: a Series of Studies 


Addressed to Laymen. By the lev. H. C. Beecutne, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of 
Lincoln's Inn; Author of “‘ Pages from a Private Diary,” ** Conferences on 
Books and Men,” &c 
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New Work by the Author of 
“Collections and Recollections.” 
| IMMEDIATELY.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘AN ONLOGKER’S REFLECTIONS. 


By the Author of “ Collections and Recollections.” 


} 





A NEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Gentleman Garnet: 


A TALE OF OLD TASMANIA. 
By HARRY B. VOGEL, 


Author of “ A Maori Maid,” “ My Dear Sir,” §c. 


TIMES.—‘ We have never come across a more vivid description of those 
days in the worst of our penal settlements than that so luridly painted by Mr. 
Vogel...... The interest of the story is admirably sustained.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NORA LESTER 


A Story of the South African War. 
By ANNA HOWARTH, 


an Afrikander,” “Sword and Assegai,” “ Katrina: a Tale 
of the Karoo,” &c. 


j Author of “Jan: 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
ON APRIL 8ru.—Crown &vo, 6s, 


‘NICHOLAS HOLBROOK, By Otive Brrrett, 


Author of “ Love in a Mist,” “The Ambition of Judith,” &. 


YRE AND LANCET. By F. Aystery, 


Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” ‘The Brass Bottle,” &. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 








OTHER NOVELS SHORTLY FORTHCOMING 
MY LORD _WINCHENDEN. By 


| Geanam Hope, Authio Cardinal and His Conscience.’ 
| [On April 30th. 


AN _INLAND FERRY. By Susan 


own Sro, 6s. [On May 10ti. 





A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


ON APRIL 15tg.—Crown &vo, és. 


A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the 


Torpedo Fleet. By A. C. Curtis. 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S RECENT NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. THIRD IMPRESSION 
READY IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAE'S TENTS,” &. 





Sketch.—“ Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Vel vet Glove t] essence of ¢cod romance. The st ory is ab sorbing. 
Dail ly Telegraph.—‘* Oue of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels. 


THIRD IMPRESSION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. FOURTH IMPRESSION 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Spectator.—* Genuinely exciting up to the last page.” 
Iiustrated London News.—“The reader will be scarc ely conscious of taking 
breath. There is a perfect mastery of picturesque incident set.down in 





xcellent prose......Mr. Weyman has proved ouce more that in this field of 


> | romance he is far superior to his competitors.’ 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER and CO. will be happy to forward their 
CATALOGUE of Pl foosouns ATIONS post-frees on applwation, 








Lordon : SMITH, ELDER and CQ., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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NEW EDITIONS & NEW BOOKS. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 








A Book of SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 


JEAN INGELOW AND HER EARLY FRIENDS. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


to see this unassuming little memoir.” 
—Athenzum. 


REASONS WHY I AM 
CATHOLIC AND NOT A ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
late CHARLOTTE Mary YONGE. 


Great 
Interest 


** Tt is pleasant 








Just 


Published 








Is, Sd. net. 

rR TK “| vl ; 

THE LIFE OF THE WAITING 

SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
oth . 

ot Chichester. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 28, 6d. 

“ Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased us very 
much. ‘hey are plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, 
declaring all that is known or that may reasonably be held. 
......And the plain man who wants to know what he may 
safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our 
relation to them has here all that he needs.”—Church Times. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT 
REIGN. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. Wixxrneton-Ineram, D.D., 
Bishop of London. Crown $vo, art linen boards, 1s. 6d. 
“Tt strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many 
appreciations of the late Queen's character.” —Times, 


Edition 





Sth 


Edition 





This Revised and Considerably Enlarged Edition is complete. 
It not only includes the Articles, both in Latin and 
English, but the Reports of Convocation on many inter- 


esting points, 
THE PRAYER BOOK: its His- 
By the Rev. Evan Danigt, M.A., Hon. Canon of 


tory, Language, and Contents. 
Rochester, Vicar of Horsham. Ixtra large crown 8vo, 
700 pp., cloth boards, 6s, 


20th 


Edition 


*So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once } 


of the interest which the subject possesses, and of the high 
merit of this treatise oa it...... Most valuable.” 
—Guardian (second notiee). 


OR CHAPEL? 





CHURCH 


Eirenicon. 
By the Rev. Jos 
St. Paul's, Beckenham, 


an 


reu Hamuony, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


4th 


seniers in their efiorts to understand the Church, are dealt 
with so fully, so freely, so ably, and so lucidly.” 
—Church in the West. 
“ An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reason- 
able, advanced in a_ really affectionate spirit towards 


Edition 


opponents, may not, of course, convince, but anyhow it cun- | 


not offend Mr. Hammond's volume will be found to have 
great value.”—Spectator. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE LONG- 
SHIPS. ATaleof Cornwall in the Last Century. 
By James F. Coss, Author of “‘ Martin the Skipper,” 
&c. Itmstrated by Davrmpson EKnowLes. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘** & capital story and one we heartily commend to boy 
readers, both gentle and simple.”—Guardian. 


HONOUR BRIGHT; or, The Four- 


Leaved Shamrock. 
By the Author of “One of a Covey,” ‘Robin and 


24th 


Edition 





L0th 


Edition 6d. 


ensible tale.”—Times, 


boards 


** A cheery, £ 


EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. 


By the Author of ‘A Lost Piece of Silver.’ 
trated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE 
BRITONS, 
By Eveanor Buuvey. 
tions of Places and People, and 3 Coloured Maps, 
large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“It will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native 
land than they will obtain from a dozen dry geographies.” 

—Literary World 


LEADING STRINGS. The New 


Volume of the Baby’s Annual. 
Large type, easy Words and taking Illustrations, crown 
4to, illustrated boards, ls. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
“Sunshine for the nursery.”—Christan World, 





16th 


> &. Mlus- 
Edition . 





Sth 


Edition 





2nd 


Edition 





: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 


A 


Cloth boards, 


By the Rev. R. E. Sanpgrson, D.D., Canon-Residentiary 


** We know of no work wherein the diificulties which beset | 
Churehpeople in their dealings with Dissenters, and Dis- | 


Linnet,"” &. Illustrated, large crown &vo, cloth 


————— 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S List. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Mainly in the Eighteenth Century. 
By C. LITTON FALKINER. 


ContEnts.—The Grattan Parliament and Ulster—The Roy) 
Bishop and Derry—Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 1793 
Plunket and Roman Catholic Emancipation—Sir Boyle Rocho— 
Thomas Steele—The French Invasion of Ireland in 1798, 

“ The volume is interesting throughout, and written with good temper and 
an evident desire to be impartial.’’—Speaker. 

“We end, as we began, by commending the book for its fairness, its compre 
hension, its insight, and its good sense—qualities too often lacking in books “ 
Ireland.’’—Manchestev Guardian, R 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE oF 
WHITEHALL. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-Deay of 
H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to the King; Author of 
“Memorials of St. James’s Palace.’ With 6 Photogravure 
Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 2vo, 21s. net, 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING 
IN MOROCCO. By LADY GROVE. With Photogravure 
Portrait and 32 Dlusirations from Photographs. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


a . 
THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION : 
Speeches and Sermons. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, DD, 
sometime Bishop of London. Edited by LovIss CREIGETON. 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


™ 
PASTOR AGNORUM: 4 Schoolmaster’s 
Afterthoughts. By JOWN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of 
Glenalmond, Author of “A Memory of Edward Thring,” &, 
Crown 8vo, ds, net, 





THE FULHAM CONI'ERENCE. 


CONFESSION AND ABSOLU. 


TION : Report of a .%21ference held at Fulham Palace on 
December 30 & 31, 1901, and January 1, 1902. Edited by HANRY 
WACE, D.D., Chairman of the Conference. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Lorp BisHop oF LONDON. 8vVvo, 3s. net. 





‘PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a 
H Treatise of the Facts, Principles, and Ideals of Kthics. By 
| GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in 
H Yale University. 8vo, 21s. net. 

| 

i] 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 


WORDS AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas amd Assist in Literary Com- 
position. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.8. Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a fu.l Index, by the Author's Son, 
JoHN Perer RoGer. New Edition (1901). Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. 


VOLUME FOR 1902. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGIS- 


TER AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities 
in or available for the Metropolis, tegether with a Digest of 
Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means 
for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, and the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With 
an Introduction by C.8. LOCH, Secretary of the Couneil of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 4s, net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





PUBLISHED.—Price 1s. 6d. 


JUST 


THE CRITERION OF 





With upwards of 56 Illustra- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. 
By GEORGE SHANN. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


ARCH CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
i JUST ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount book- 
seller, will be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue containing an 
i collection of books, te suit all tastes, in new condition at 
prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
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With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MISS IZA DUFFUS HARDY’S New Novel, MAN, WOMAN, AND 
F ATE, zs now veady at all Libraries and Sackesties’ ; 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S New Nove, THE OLD BAN K, Zas been 
reprinted, and copies of the SECOND EDITION may be had from all Libraries, 


** An excellent mixture......A story that may be read and relished by all who like wholesome excitement, pleasant, natural people, and a plot suffici ‘ently 
interesting to hold the reader to the end.’—Standard. 


FRED. WHISHAW’S Novel, MAZEPPA, * 24s0 now ready, at all Libraries ; as is 
MISS E. G. WHEELWRIGHT’S New Novel, K SLOW AWAKENING. 


THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. With 12 


Tllustrations. SECOND EDITION. 
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**Cleverly written throughout, and carrying one on always with unabated interest.”—Guard 


FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hrixxsoy, Author of 0’ Grady of Trinity.” 
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JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linpsay, Author of “ Methodist 
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RASH CONCLUSIONS, 4G. W. APPLETON, 33. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
AS iT WAS WRITTEN. By T. W. Speiecut, Author of ‘“ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &e, 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. By WILLA Jones, F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations. 
THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOUROUS WORKS. A New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
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leather, gilt es, with marker, 3s. net 
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ig IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By CHARLES READE. NEW ARABIAN. NIGHTS. By Rosert Louis STEVENsoy. 
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HIS OWN GHOST. By D. ig Morrar. THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fexcus Hume. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. Brron WEBBER. PLOTTERS OF PARIS, By yoy ted MitcHE.L, 

rae ret _ aT. NICHOLAS. By Epwix L. ARNOLD. THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. Epmuunp MITCHELL. 

ST. ERIN By Sir Waiter Besant. TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Epmoyp Mrrcneu., 

DORA ATV RE THE 1 bY. DETECTIVE. By McD. Bopgrs, K.C. THE ees oF py RIBGELEY. By Bertram Mrrrosp, 

viet seatt DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovan. THE 70 Ourpa. 

. DEEDS ‘By Dick Donovay. A MODERN Noe WHITING? ng’ By James Pars, 
CRIMSON CRIME. By Grorce Manvitze Fexy. THE DRIFT OF FATE.. RousseELu, 

THE RED SHIRTS. By Pav Gavuor. IN LONDON’S HEART. ye “3 Sims. 
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IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Bret Harte. JOAN, THE CURATE. By Fuorence Warvex, 





A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Breer Harte. 





HIS MASTERPIECE. By EMILE ZouA, Edited with an Introduction by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. Also, uniform, 
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MONEY. LOURDES. 
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